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The Fourth Centenary of 
the Birth of Michelangelo, 


On the 12th was given a concert in the hall 
of the Cinque Cento, in the Palazzo Vecchio, at 
which the most appropriate production was that 
of one of the madrigals of Michelangelo, set to 
music by one Rampazato in 1565, and well sung 
by female choristers. At three o’clock a pro- 


intervals with ao silver riband, on which was 
engraved the name of the town and society con- 
tributing to the wreath. Under each leaf was 
graven the name of the artist donor. The 
garland, of perhaps 300 leaves or more, is 
fastened by a gold clasp, on which is graven 
that the wreath is the gift of the artists of Ger- 
many. Grouped round the tomb, the represen- 


assembled,—“ Your eyes can rest,” he said, 


with Dante, Galileo, and with Machiavelli. At 
twenty-nine years of age, Michelangelo was a 
great artist, had sculptured the ‘ David,’ and 


0 | drawn the Pisan cartoon. To the age of eighty- 


nine he maintained his active life, though sad. 
dened by the greatest of sorrows, that of seeing 
his city enslaved, the city which he had so 


a few light ashes alone remained of the body. 
Of the great man alone remain his sublime 
works, and the records of his great virtues.” 

Doctor Professor Flarke, of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts at Saxe-Weimar, presenting the 
beautifal silver wreath, said :—“This silver 


cession left the Piazza della Signoria, consist-| crown, which we are charged to present to the 


ing of representatives of all the trade asso. 


City of Florence, is a gift from the German 


ciations in Florence, carrying their respeo.| nation. Germans, from the Baltic to the Alps, 
tive banners; of the literary societies, repre- | are uniting with the Italian nation to do honour 
sentatives of the art societies and literary | to the illastrious artist.” 


men from foreign countries; of the press, the 
Prince di Carignano, relative of the king; 


Professor Lutzow then presented the letter of 


congratulation to Peruzzi, and during a rather 


crowd of military officers; the Prefect Ubal-| lengthened discourse, acknowledged with grate- 
dino Peruzzi; the Syndio of Florence; and | ful words the artistic light and learning derived 
@ regiment of infantry. Accompanied by twelve | from Italy for Germany’s benefit :—“ From the 
bands, the procession passed to the Via Ghibel.| cloudy north, beyond the snowy Alps, broke 
lina. Over the entrance-door of the house of the | forth a horde of Germans desirous of light, and 
artist had been placed his bust in bronze, the | envious of Italy’s blue sky. Bringing with them 
work of the lamented Papi, and the gift of the | ruin and waste, they ruined themselves without 
owner of the bronze foundry, Sig. Galli. This| being able to take back to their country thegood 
was uncovered at the approach ef General| they needed. But devastated Italy, generously 
Dezza, representing the king, and by whose side | returning good for evil, sent to their dark country 
walked the last male representative of the Buo-| the light of faith, of erudition, of the arts,— 
narotti family,—a young military volunteer.|and the more she gave the richer she be- 
Hach flag was lowered as the procession passed | came, and when burst forth a new spring- 


Michelangelo produced works whose 


The procession next started to gain the church | brance we have resolved to place this day his 


of Santa Croce, where is the tomb of Michel- | bust in the paternal house of Goethe—the house | trathfulness. 
held sacred by all Germans. May the people, |angelodo not exhibit beauty. As said Allardi, 
united in peace and devotion, enjoy without envy | “the Graces knocked at his door, but were not 
the treasures of intellect which increase by par- | admitted.” 


angelo. At the foot of the tomb was a beautiful 


wreath of laurel, encircling » Latin inscription 
sent by the artists of Stutgard, Before the 





tomb stood a low column of black marble| ticipation. May we unite in respecting our | Raffaelle, however, gladly gave them entrance.” 






great masters and models. While beyond the 
Alps we salute you with “ Long live the memory 
of Michelangelo! Prosperity to the city of 
Florence! Prosperity to the Italian people!” 

From Vienna was read a congratulatory 
address, from its Society of Artists, saying that 
they were honouring the day by uncovering a 
statue of the great artist placed before the honre 
of the society. 

From:the church of Santa Croce the proces- 
sion moved to the beantifal Piazzale of Michel- 


tatives, the literary visitors, the officers, &c., the | angelo, where has been placed a bronze copy of 
Count Pelli Fabbroni, the “Conservatore” of | the “ David,” and the inscriptions on the base of 
Santa Croce, addressed a few words to those | the pedestal were uncovered. 


The sun was setting on the distant landscape, 
and on the hundreds of thousands of weil- 
ordered persons assembled on one of the love- 
liest spots to be found in Earope. 

On Monday, 13th, was inaugurated the 
remarkably interesting new Museum of Michel- 
angelo inthe building of the “ Belle Arti.” The 
“ David ” has had a temple erected for it ; and 
now stands in an apse of the building, where it 
can be seen to greater advantage thanever. In 
@ room adjoining have been placed casts, full- 
sized, of most of the great sculptor’s works. 
His “Moses,” “ Pieta,” the marvellous “ Prigione’’ 
originally intended for the tomb of Julius II., 
the wonderfal bust of Paul IIL, the so-called 
“Cupid” of the statues on the Medici tombe, 
and of the St. John Baptist discovered lately at 
Pisa, and in the possession of Count Rosselmini 
Gualandi; the crouching Oaryatides, &c. A 
copy in oil (diminished) of the “ Last Judgment ” 
and a fresco are seen; and in a room set apart 
are perfect photographs of the different parte of 
the roof of the Sistine Chapel,—copies of 
sketches in the possession of the Pope,—sent by 
Pio None; copies of sketches in the Vienna 
Galleries, of those in the collection of the Queen 
of England at Windsor, in the University of 
Oxford, of those in the Louvre, and elsewhere. 

Addresses were sent by the Royal Academy of 
Vienna, bound in a magnificent cover ; also from 
the Viennese Society of Artists, from Oopen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Saxe-Weimar. It was painful 
to find no addresses from England; that all efforts 
to impel our art societies to send copies of the 
works we possess had failed. From our na- 
tional and private collections a valuable ad- 
dition might have been sent to the museum. 
It is never too late to mend, and space is left for 
many more works, and it is to be hoped we shal! 
hasten to remedy the apparent lack of interest 
in the.great artist, by forwarding copies of the 
works we possess. The museum is the most 
interesting part of the fétes. The character of 
the man is seen in his great works. He de- 


“His neighbour and follower, 
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His ideas of beauty were of the highest degree, 
but his greatest aim was to show forth that 
beauty in exquisite degrees of perfect form. 
His life was one of hard struggles, severe disap- 
pointments, a suffering from injastices,—his 
heart bleeding for his country’s misfortane. His 
patriotism created fresh bursts of genius in him, 
so that his countrymen could rely on his powers 
when his city’s fortifications had to be raised, or 
on his deep religious zeal when the finest of 
temples was to be erected to God’s honour. His 
patron, the warrior pope, could rely on his powers 
and untiring energy when adorning his chapel 
with the most glorious emanations from the 
human conception and hand of artist. Michel- 
angelo’s love for woman took more the character 
of adoration, as may be seen by his sonnets. His 
nature—his genius—resembled those of Dante. 
They might have been of one family, sprang from 
the eame race, living in the same age. Of both, 
their country are equally proud ; and the honour 
done to the sculptor, painter, architect, engineer, 
and poet in one is as heartily felt by his com- 
patriots as that rendered to their other poet 
some few years ago. 

The Congres of Architects and Eogineers was 
inaugurated later, and will continue during the 
week, 








THE ASSTHETICS OF HOUSE BUILDING.* 


Tue most noteworthy example of the con- 
sideration of houce-planning in regard to effect 
only is Bacon’s well-known essay “On Build- 
ing,” the title of which, by the way, must 


‘be regarded as conveying only the restricted 


sense in which the verb “to build” is still some- 
times used in conversation, as referring merely 
to the speaker’s intention to provide a house of 
his own, instead of renting one. In connexion 
with house-plapning on a great scale, Bacon's 
remarks are interesting as indicating the view 
of the subject by a mind of the first order, 
greatly given to magnificence both in regard to 
mental and material tastes, and regarding the 
house as the most splendid and sumptuous ont. 
ward adornment of life. His purely ssthetic 
view of the matter is sufficiently proved by the 
short and almost contemptuous sentence with 
which he dismisses the question of “ offices,” 
after giving a lengthened description of the show 
portion of his ideal house :—“ As for offices, let 
them stand at a distance, with some low galleries 
to pass from them to the palace itself”; and this 
is all the notice he vouchsafes to that portion 
of the edifice, considered so all-important at 
present. It may fairly be questioned whether 
the reaction from the purely palatial idea of a 
large residence has not been carried too far in 
the present day, and the practical exalted to an 
undue prominence over the artistic. No doubt, the 
school of Vanbrugh, and of Soane, and the Adams, 
and others, carried the purely architectural theory 
of the mansion to an extremity, and left too good 
reason for the criticism of the nobleman, who 
remarked on seeing the plans of his new house, 
that it would be “ very well for a heathen god.” 
But the contempt for interior architectural effect, 
in the old sense of the words, seems exaggerated, 
and implies the decay of a sense of grandeur 
and princeliness in the style of a great dwelling, 
which was not without itsvalue. This feeling 
crops up in the literature of the day a good 
deal. Mr. Trollope is very fond of giving 
a poke at architectural splendour, as when 


he satirises the Duke of Omnium’s resi- | 8™° 


dence, where the architect, in contriving a 
magnificent entrance - hall “for his own 
honour and glory,” had, he says, forgotten to 
furnish the Duke with any rooms in which he 
could live. Bulwer, a writer who inherited in a 
peculiar degree the tste for splendour and rich- 
ness of surroundings which was characteristic of 
a former period of English society, evidently 
noted this modern change of taste, and gives a 
sort of typical hint of it in the remark of the 
Americanised parvenu in “ My Novel,” who shows 
his new house to his relative with the remark, 
“ Handsome elevation—Classical, I take it, eli ? 
Bat you should see the offices.” This is just an 
epitome of the modern English notion in 

to a first-class house. Those architects who are 
engaged most in such work find that the demand 
for every possible expedient which can multiply 
and improve “ creature.comforts”’ (to use an old- 
fashioned expression) in a house, especially in 
regard to the commissariat department, has 
reached an extreme point at the present time. 
To sacrifice real comfort for show is, of course, 





* Bee p, 810, ante. 








t of show 
-rooms. 
feature 

is adopted as the leading idea of the building, 

there is no alternative as to the — rooms, 


tial scale,—the relative arrangemen 
rooms and of family dw 


absurd. Bat there can be no question whatever 
or reception 
If the symmetrical design with a cen 


that the preference for a fine effect in a house, 
even at the expense of some curtailment of its 
smaller comforts, implies a higher kind of taste 
than that which is content toinhabit an ugly and 
uninteresting building provided the kitchen de- 
partment is adequate to the daily production of 
a first-class menu, and that every arrangement 
which can contribute to bodily comfort is pro- 
portionately elaborated. The former taste, 
though it may be carried too far, belongs at 
least to a mental, the other only to a material 
civilisation, which is what we are tending a great 
deal too much towards in the present generation. 

We may take a hint or two further from 
Bacon’s ideal palace. His notion of the 
approaches to it is conceived in a truly sump- 
tuous spirit, though only added as an after- 
thought. ‘‘ You must have before you come to 
the front three courts,—a green court, plain, with 
a wall abont it; a second court, of the same, 
bat more garnished with little turrets, or 
rather embellishments, on the wall; and a third 
court to make a square with the front, but 
not be built, nor yet enclosed with a naked 
wall, but enclosed with terraces leaded aloft, 
and fairly garnished on the three sides, and 
cloistered on the inside with pillars, and not 
with arches below.” This last injunction 
against arches is curious as indicating the 
classical feeling already rising into prominence 
and endeavouring to displace the peculiarly 
Gothic feature—thearch. Thesystem of courts, 
as indicated here, shows that Bacon appreciated 
the effectiveness of a gradual transition from a 
natural to an architectural character in the 
approaches, as well as the culminating effect 
of increased elaboration in each stage of the 
approach. Whether, on the other hand, a series 
of courts is the most effective way of approach- 
ing the main entrance may, perhaps, be ques- 
tioned. It is picturesque, and the comparative 
seclusion it affords to the mansion itself gives 
some of that home-like character which a 
“palace” generally has a tendency to miss; 
bat an avenue or broad drive, bordered perhaps 
with statuary or architectural adjuncts of some 
kind, is more stately. This might, of course, be 
added to Bacon’s three courts, but the outer one 
would in that case need a grand central gate to 
farnish the culminating point of the approach, 
and thus form the real frontentrance. In 
to the internal arrangement, the principle first 
insisted on in the essay “ On Building” is that 
you cannot have a perfect palace, “‘ except you 
have two several sides, the one for feasts and 
triumphs, the other for dwelling; to be uniform 
without, though severally partitioned within, and 
to be on both sides of a great and stately tower 
in the midst of the front, that, as it were, joineth 
them together on either hand.”’ The philosopher, 
it will be observed, is with us in our advocacy 
of the tower as an adjunct of a great house; 
whether the central position is so good for it is 
ancther question: we should say that would 
give a little too much the aspect of a public 
building rather than a residence. But what are 
we to say of the direct architectural heresy of 
the two sides of the house for different objects, 
“severally partitioned within,” but ‘ uniform 
withont” ? Modern architectural criticism 
almost universally condemns this; yet the 
arrangement not only approved itself to such a 
mind as Bacon’s, but has been practically the 
favourite one with the builders of nearly all the 
at houses of England since the Gothic period. 
The “ stately homes” which are among the best 
show-places of the country, and which every one 
visits with pleasure, are nearly all on this formal 
architectural type, in which the outer ranges of 
windows and pilasters give no indication of the 
sometimes very irregular and involved internal 
plan, at certain nooks of which the visitor looks 
curiously ont of the window to find out where, 
in the stately formal front which he had seen 
from without, the window of this little out-of- 
the.way “‘ante-chamber” or “closet” occurs. 
The probability is that he finds it is lighted by 
half one window of the range, the other half 
doing duty for some other nook or passage. 
There is really an interest of its own in this 
kind of odd discrepancy between the exterior 
and the interior, regarded as characteristic of 
the period and taste in which the building was 
contrived. In a new building such want of 
thought as to the relation between plan and 
design seems merely carelessness, and rather 
annoys one than otherwise. 

At the same time Bacon’s suggestion touches 



















































































though the veenseg A of making it convenient in 
regard to internal ughfare and communica- 
tion may be considerable. For where 
of external effect in the main block of baildings 
is an object, the family block, so to speak, un- 
less forming part of a quadrangle in the rear, 
can only be added so as to join the main build. 
ing cornerwise and leave the symmetry of its 
most important front unim To add it as 
a recessed wing at one of the main centre 
is inconsistent with symmetry, as it is impos- 
sible to get anything to form a proper balance 
at the opposite extremity. The cornerwise ar- 
rangement is illustrated in Osborne, which may 
be taken as a sort of typical instance. The 
difficulty, of course, is the small space which is 
thus left for connexion and thoroughfare between 
the two blocks, and the lengthy routes which are 
formed in consequence; but as it is to be sup- 
posed that intercommunication between the show 
buildings and the dwellings is not very constant 
or continuous in such a case, this is of less im- 
than in mansions on not so palatial a 
scale. The ages to combine moet ag ert 
uping with absolute metry whole 
Sdifice is seen in the sey and remarkable 
plan of Holkham, with its four symmetrically 
disposed angle-blocks ; but, however stately and 
imposing on paper, the utterly unpractical 
character of such a plan in regard to inter- 
communication is too obvious to need remark ; 
it represents an absolute sacrifice of convenience 
to effect, which is really bad esthetic as well as 
bad plan. It is worth that the identical 
arrangement of Holkham occurs in the Chateau 
of La Muette, of which the plans are given in the 
old work by Androvet,—" Les plus excellent Bati- 
ments de la France”; but the pavilions are 
brought somewhat closer to the centre, and a 
circular staircase formed in what may be termed 
the “isthmus” which connects them with the 
main building. 

We may assume, however, that regular blocks, 
irregularly or obliquely connected, afford the best 
solution of the problem of making the dwel:ing- 
rooms part of the design in a palatial mansion, 
without either interfering unduly with symmetry 
or making the design a contradiction to the plan. 
And such an arrangement affords also that very 
effect which we spoke of in our former article as 
suitable for the highest class of mansions,—“ a 
symmetrically designed centre with unsymme- 
trioally grouped dependencies.” 

The principle of internal grouping and arrange- 
ment to be adopted, in regard to effect, admits of 
mach less question in the case of the show por- 
tion of a mansion of the highest rank than in 
any other. Here, where stateliness is above all 
a desideratam, there can be no hesitation in 
judging a symmetrical dis of the rooms 
on each side of acentre to be preferable to every 
other ; while the hall and grand staircase should 
openly and prominently bespeak the importance 
of the rooms to which they give access, in their 
spacious proportions and central position. No 
system of plan gives such unity for this 
description of effect as the Italian cortile. No 
ingenious or pictureeque arrangement by which 
the staircase is put on one side or cornered, can 
equal, on the whole, the impressiveness and 
stately effect sod the large rege hall and 
symmetrically-disposed staircase. empioy- 
ment of corridors, which in houses of lesser 
are not only @ necessary means of intercom- 
munication, but an important source of effect, 
is to @ great extent superseded in the case 
of rooms intended mainly for ceremony, and 
in which the effect of direct communication 
en suite is much finer, of course, than a lobby 
and corridor connexion. There is always, how- 
ever, the question whether the staircase, as the 
reece vor public part of the house, should 
be the main centre of effect, or whether 
the climax should rather be found in the principal 
saloon. We incline to regard the latter as the 
truer principle, in any houses beyond the ordi- 
nary dwelling-house size. It is trae that in the 
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upon what really is one of the most important 
problems in regard to house-planning on a pala- 
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architectural ur of effect; still, we hold 
it at least a matter of doubt whether the access 
to the rooms should so the latter in 
effect as to produce an anti-climax. In that 
namerous class of mansions which are just a 
grade below the palatial class, and where a 
certain stateliness is- aimed at without the 
ostensible setting apart of a set of rooms for 
ceremony only, there can be little doubt that 
the staircase ought to hold a secondary position, 
as an attempt to make it the principal centre of 
effect can only be carried out with a loss of space 
that might be better used, and by giving it a 
disproportioned 





size and importance di to the rest 
of the house. 
It is in this latter class of large, but not pala- 


tial houses, that the greatest variety of effects 
in planning is to be looked for, and may be in- 
dulged in; though these varieties may in fact be 
reduced to only two or three principles. We 
might call these the Classic or “ formal” prin- 
ciple, the “ informal” principle (which inclades 
the Elizabethan and late isval form), and 
the hap-hazard or “ hide-and-seek” principle, 
which last is a great favourite those who 
are “their own architects.” The formal plan 
implies a central entrance and central hall, 
though not necessarily a centralised arrange- 
ment of the rooms. This was, however, the 
favourite arrangement during the Palladian 
period in England; a common form of plan 
being an octagonal or circular entrance-hall, lead- 
ing through a vestibule and toa circular recep. 
tion-room opposite, from which access was 
obtained to the other principal sitting-rooms 
disposed on either side of it. This is no doubt 
a remarkably dignified and effective plan for a 
house on a moderate scale, but it sacrifices 
domesticity of effect for dignity, by bringing the 
principal rooms too prominently and immediately 
opposite the entrance. Very frequently the 
staircase was interposed as part of the suite 
between the entrance and the reception saloon ; 
in another k’nd of scheme not infrequent the 
stairs were more or less cornered, and the vesti- 
bale formed a colonnade from the hall to the 
saloon door. But in all these cases the source 
of the peculiarly dignified though un-homelike 
effect is in the direct central route from the 
entry to the drawing-room, by which the feeling 
of privacy and retirement is al sacrificed. 
In a comparatively small house, there must, 
in fact, be a choice between two objects,— 
homeliness or stateliness; there is not room to 
combine them. For those who prefer the 
latter quality in their dwelling it is a satis- 
faction to know that it can always be more or 
less attained, even in what might be called small 
houses, by a rigid adberence to symmetry and 
@ centralisation. An extreme specimen of this 
is to be seen in a plan given in Gramm’s Der 
Architekt (a very absurd book, by the way), in 
which a large entrance-vestibule leads to a 
square central hall, on the opposite side of 
which is the staircase, behind an arcade and 
occupying the width of the whole side of the 
hall, and to right and left the dining-room and 
drawing room open from the centre of the op. 
posite sides of the hall; two rooms of the same 
size and each ending in a circular apse. This 
is an extreme case of the entire subordination 
of comfort and privacy to the expression of 
spaciousness and dignity. The mistake (for it 
certainly is ove) of making the diniog and 
drawing rooms identical in size and shape, is, 
however, hardly to be found among even the most 
formal works of the best Eoglish architects of the 
Classic plan period, who, in fact, showed much 
taste in their variations upon the square, octagon, 
and circle for rooms for different objects. 
** Doddington,” in Cheshire, by Wyatt, though 
not an example of the extreme of formal 

(for the hall is at one eorner of the block, but 
entered centrally and with a centre door to the 
saloon opposite), is a good specimen of this 
variation in type of room,—the hall giving access 
to a circular saloon, to the left of which and 
entered from it, is a 
while the dining-room to left of these again, and 
ranning from front to back of the house, takes 
pe a of a large Soule dace deen: the 

orming se of a —a shape 

<diasiion, oak ohokeki suggestive in me sty 
decorative treatment. A prettily- 

mestic corner of a house is shown in Denton Hall, 
by Carr, where the principal bed-room suite fits 
into one angle of the house, approached by a 
circular staircase, the bed-room forming an 
angle room, the gentleman’s dressing-room a 
small rectangular apartment opening from one 
side of it, and the lady’s toilet chamber a large- 
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sized octegon room opening from the other side, — 
@ plan also susceptible of very pretty decora- 
tive contrast. But our further remarks on the 
a ee 
number. 











LABOUR AND SCIENCE AT BRISTOL. 


Nor content with the field offered in their own 
special Parliament, the Social Science Associa- 
tion, the investigators and advocates of the 
claims of labour, have obtained a share of the 
attention of the members of the British Asso. 
ciation. Before referring to such points, brought 
before the latter body, as possess more special in- 
terest for our own readers, we must take occasion 


to express a 
will be shared by the scientific, and indeed by 
the general, One prime method of en- 
gaging public interest in the discussions of the 
Association has been allowed to fall into inex- 
plicable neglect. Both the Association and the 
public suffer from the want of any plain and, 
authoritative programme, or general index, to 
the proceedings of the Association. Originally, 
as in similar cases is almost invariably the 
custom, the opening speech of the President 
called attention to the subjects about to be dis- 
cussed. The occupation of the chair by some 
men of great eminence in science furnished oc- 
casion for giving a general review, not of the 
projected work of the opening session alone, but 
of the general state of scientific knowledge in 
Europe. To make such an essay at once lucid 
and complete tasked the energies of the most 
encyclopedic students. It was a task that very 
few men werecompetent satisfactorily to perform ; 
and not only so, it wasa proceeding unnecessary 
to take more frequently than at decennial, or 
at least quinquennial, intervals. Still the lustre 
which attended the comprehensive review of 
some of the ablest presidents has had the unfor- 
tunate effect of diverting the attention of their 
successors from the primary duty of their post. 
Thus a man who might be very eminent ia his 
special branch of science, bat who, from the 
absorbing nature of the studies to which his 
own fame was due, had missed the opportunity 
of keeping up to the progress of other depart- 
ments of knowledge, was led to give, by way of 
opening speech, a history of his own study. 
Essays of this kind, no doubt, have great value, 
and, when they are all that they ought to be, 
lay hold on the attention with great authority. 
But, in themselves, they are rather fitted for the 
presidents of sections, than for the president of 
the Association. The accident of the profession 
or study followed by the president for a given 
year ought not, as matter either of good taste or 
of scientific arrangement, to tinge the whole 
proceedings of the year. Still more unfortanate 
has been the effort, witnessed for three succes- 
sive years, to introduce controversial topics into 
the calm regions of pure science. We congra- 
tulate the president for the actual year on having 
broken throngh this pernicious habit. Nor can 
we omit to express admiration of the good taste 
with which Sir John Hawkshaw forbore to intro- 
duce into his speech any mention of the pro- 
jected Channel tunnel. In a glance at the mes | 
of engineering, a subject which excites so muc 
curiosity would certainly have found a place, had 
not the engineer himself been the speaker. 
The respect for his audience thus shown by Sir 
John Hawkshaw not only entitles him to very 
warm commendation, but furnishes an example 
which we hope may be followed on future 
occasions. None the less do we feel that the dis- 
cussion of the history of any one branch of science 
is not the proper theme for the president of the 
British Association. 

Every writer of a paper which is accepted for 
reading, at the meeting of any section of the 
Association, ought, we venture to suggest, to 
farnish a short précis of the contents. These 
abstracts, handed by the presidents or secreta- 
ries of the several sections to the general secre- 
tary, should be laid before the president as the 
materials for thie address. The public would 
thus learn from the opening speech the general 
course of the subjects to be discussed in the 
various sections. Every member of the Associa- 
tion, and every reader of the daily reports, would 
know where to direct his attention. No subject 
would be omitted or overlaid by mischance; 
none would be forced into unnatural prominence. 
Some, we venture to hint, which have found a 
conflicting auditory at the present meeting, 
would have been excluded by a president who 
resolved not to allow the introduction of topics 
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urgently demanded. The pro- 
year would denote the work 
of that year. The special 
each president would find a 
activity, without, on the one 
over-burdening that officer with the mass 
tific stady, or, on the other 
giving to a special branch of svience an 

i and disproportionate predominance. 
pportunities for individual display might not 
s0 conspicuous, but science and education 
would gain. We feel sure that there are few 
men fit to hold the office of president who 
would not be thankful if it were at once under- 
stood that such was expected to be the form of 
their opening address. And we believe that, 
even as matter of permanent individaal repu- 
tation, each president would be actually the 
gainer. 

Among those subjects brought before the 

Association, which can hardly as yet be ranked 
among the conquests of science, must be classed 
that of the relation of Labour to Capital. We 
are the last to deny that scientific investigation 
may shed a light on this subject. We should 
be among the last to assert that scientific inquiry, 
in any department of thought, must remain 
unprodactive. We have always contended against 
the dangerous tendency, which nowhere becomes 
more rampant than in questions of social science, 
to confuse the logical results of given economical 
principles, with the actual results of the very 
mingled motives that spur and control human 
conduct. But to disentangle this web,—to show 
where science stops, and where human caprice 
begins to be supreme,—is, unquestionably one of 
the greatest services that science can render to 
society. 
The lengthy report of the Committee on Com- 
binations in Capital and Labour, which was read 
in the section of Economic Science on the 31st 
of August, and of which we have printed the 
pith, does not contain very much that will be 
novel to our readers. The working classes were 
adequately represented not merely by members 
of the committee, but by a deputation of three 
members of the Bristol Trades Council added to 
their number. 

A brief and pithy definition, which one of the 
“representatives of labour” gave of the term 
minimam wages, seems to indicate that the com- 
mittee have been ill-advised in making that 
subject the first point in their inquiry. What is 
actually pressing just now is rather the question 
of maximum, than of minimum, wages. “The 
minimum wages,’ according to the opinion 
cited, “is that which, under the worst circum- 
stances, the worst workman gets from the worst 
master.” We freely accept this very pointed 
definition. But the result is that the condition is 
one so exceptional, so transitory, and so certain 
to come to an end on the slightest improvement 
in either of the three elements specified, as to 
be matter of curiosity alone. Not only so; but it 
is one of special curiosity in each case. I+ is not 
necessary to have recourse to the inquiries of a 
committee to be aware that human beings are 
often driven to labour for the lowest pittance 
that can keep body and soul together. If the 
reporters thought that, in order to ascertain 
what laws regulate that rate of wages which is 
most advantageous to the community, which is 
the real question at issue, it was necessary to go 
into this question of minimum, why did they not 
call before them certain witnesses whose feeble 
voices are enough to raise a thrill of indignation 
in every bosom that can hold a heart? Why 
did they not call for the evidence of some of 
those poor sempstresses who, in the pestilent 
courts of London, are employed by grinding 
speculators to make shirts at 1d., and even at 
3d. each, depositing, by way of caution, the sum 
of 2s. before receiving the materials, and finally 
having to summon their employers before the 

i for the payment of their wretched 
pittance? We do not draw on te imagination. 
It is not very long since two such cases came 
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architectural grandeur of effect; still, we hold 
it at least a matter of doubt whether the access 
to the rooms should so eclipse the latter in 
effect as to produce an climax. In that 
namerous class of mansions which are just a 
grade below the palatial class, and where a 
certain stateliness is- aimed at without the 
ostensible setting apart of a set of rooms for 
ceremony only, there can be little doubt that 
the staircase ought to hold a secondary position, 
as an attempt to make it the pri centre of 
effect can only be carried out with a loss of space 
that might be better used, and by giving it a 
size and importance disproportioned to the rest 
of the house. 

_ It is in this latter class of large, but not pala- 
tial houses, that the greatest variety of effects 
in planning is to be looked for, and may be in- 
duiged in; though these varieties may in fact be 
reduced to only two or three principles. We 
might call these the Classic or “ formal” prin- 
ciple, the “informal” principle (which inclades 
the Elizabethan and late Medisval form), and 
the hap-hazard or “ hide-and-seek” principle, 
which last is a great favourite those who 
are “their own architects.” The formal plan 
implies a central entrance and central hall, 
though not necessarily a centralised arrange- 
ment of the rooms. This was, however, the 
favourite arrangement daring the Palladian 
period in England; a common form of plan 

g an 
ing through a vestibule and toa circular recep. 
tion-room opposite, from which access was 
obtained to the other ipal sitting-rooms 
disposed on either side of it. This is no doubt 
a remarkably dignified and effective plan for a 
house on a moderate scale, but it sacrifices 
domesticity of effect for dignity, by bringing the 
_ principal rooms too prominently and immediately 
opposite the entrance. Very frequently the 
staircase was interposed as part of the suite 
between the entrance and the reception saloon ; 
in another k'nd of scheme not infrequent the 
stairs were more or less cornered, and the vesti- 
bule formed a colonnade from the hall to the 
saloon door. But in all these cases the source 
of the peculiarly dignified though un-homelike 
effect is in the direct central route from the 
entry to the drawing-room, by which the feeling 
of privacy and retirement is altogether sacrificed. 
In @ comparatively small house, there must, 
in fact, be a choice between two objects,— 
homeliness or stateliness; there is not room to 
combine them. For those who er the 
latter quality in their dwelling it is a satis- 
faction to know that it can always be more or 
_ way — in what might be called small 

ouses, by a rigid adberence to metry and 
@ centralisation. An extreme ro wee of this 
is to be seen in a plan given in Gramm’s Der 
Architekt (a very absurd book, by the way), in 
which a large entrance-vestibule leads to a 
square central hall, on the opposite side of 
which is the staircase, behind an arcade and 
occupying the width of the whole side of the 
hall, and to right and left the dining.room and 
drawing room open from the centre of the op. 
posite sides of the hall; two rooms of the same 
size and each ending in a circular This 
is an extreme case of the entire subordination 





of comfort and privacy to the i 

spaciousness and dignity. The mistake (for it 
certainly is one) of making the diniog and 
drawing rooms identical in size and shape, is, 
however, hardly to be found among even the most 
formal works of the best Eoglish architects of the 
Classic plan period, who, in fact, showed much 
taste in their variations upon the equare, octagon, 
and circle for rooms for different objects. 
“* Doddington,” in Cheshire, by Wyatt, though 
not an example of the extreme of formal plan 
(for the hall is at one corner of the block, but 
entered centrally and with a centre door to the 
saloon opposite), is a good specimen of this 
variation in type of room,—the hall giving 
to a circular saloon, to the left of which and 
entered from it, is a drawing-room ; 
while the dining-room to left of these again, and 
ranning from front to back of the house, takes 
the form of a large straightsided room with the 
ends forming segments of a circle,—a shape very 
effective, and admi suggestive in regard to 
decorative treatment. A -planned do- 
mestic corner of a house is shown in Denton Hall, 
by Carr, where the principal bed-room suite fits 
into one angle of the house, approached by a 
circalar staircase, the bed-room forming an 
angle room, the gentleman’s dressing-room a 


small rectangular apartm 
side of it, and the lady’s toilet chamber a large- 


or circular entrance-hall, lead- | proj 
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sized octagon room opening from the other side,— 
a plan also susceptible of very pretty decora- 
tive contrast. But our further remarks on the 
ee en ee ee ee 
number. 











LABOUR AND SCIENCE AT BRISTOL. 


Nor content with the field offered in their own 
special Parliament, the Social Science Associa- 
tion, the investigators and advocates of the 
claims of labour, have obtained a share of the 
attention of the members of the British Asso. 
ciation. Before referring to such points, brought 
before the latter body, as possess more special in- 
terest for our own readers, we must take occasion 
to express a which, we have little doubt, 
will be shared by the scientific, and indeed by 
the general, press. One prime method of en- 


gaging public interest in the discussions of the | of 


Association has been allowed to fall into inex- 
plicable neglect. Both the Association and the 
public suffer from the want of any plain and , 
authoritative programme, or general index, to 
the proceedings of the Association. Originally, 
as in similar cases is almost invariably the 
custom, the opening speech of the President 
called attention to the subjects about to be dis- 
cussed. The occupation of the chair by some 
men of eminence in science furnished oo- 
a 


of the general state of scientific knowledge in 
Europe. To make such an essay at once lucid 
and complete tasked the energies of the most 
encyclopedic students. It was a task that very 
few men werecompetent satisfactorily to perform ; 
and not only so, it wasa proceeding unnecessary 
to take more frequently than at decennial, or 
at least quinquennial, intervals. Still the lustre 
which attended the comprehensive review of 
some of the ablest presidents has had the unfor- 
tunate effect of diverting the attention of their 
successors from the primary duty of their post. 
Thus a man who might be very eminent in his 
special branch of science, bat who, from the 
absorbing nature of the studies to which his 
own fame was due, had missed the opportunity 
of keeping up to the progress of other depart- 
ments of knowledge, was led to give, by way of 
opening speech, a history of his own study. 
Essays of this kind, no doubt, have great value, 
and, when they are all that they ought to be, 
lay hold on the attention with great authority. 
Bat, in themselves, they are rather fitted for the 
presidents of sections, than for the president of 
the Association. The accident of the profession 
or study followed by the president for a given 
year ought not, as matter either of good taste or 
of scientific nt, to tinge the whole 
proceedings of the year. Still more unfortunate 
has been the effort, witnessed for three succes- 
sive years, to introduce controversial topics into 
the calm regions of pure science. We congra- 
tulate the president for the actual year on having 
broken through this pernicious habit. Nor can 
we omit to express admiration of the good taste 
with which Sir John Hawkshaw forbore to intro- 
dace into his speech any mention of the pro- 
jected Channel tunnel. In a glance at the history 
of engineering, a subject which excites so much 


of | curiosity would certainly have found a place, had 


not the engineer himself been the speaker. 
The respect for his audience thus shown by Sir 
John Hawkshaw not only entitles him to very 
warm commendation, but furnishes an example 
which we hope may be followed on future 
occasions. None the less do we feel that the dis- 
cussion of the history of any one branch of science 
is not the proper theme for the president of the 
British Association. 

Every writer of a paper which is accepted for 
reading, at the meetiug of any section of the 
Association, ought, we venture to suggest, to 
farnish a short précis of the contents. These 


access | abstracts, handed by the presidents or secreta- 


ries of the several sections to the secre- 
tary, should be laid before the president as the 
a this address. The public Sienna 
us from the opening speech the 
course of the subjects to be discussed in the 
various sections. Every member of the Associa- 
tion, and every reader of the daily reports, would 
know where to direct his attention. No subject 
would be omitted or overlaid by mischance ; 
none would be forced into unnatural inence. 
Some, we venture to hint, which have found a 
conflicting auditory at the present meeting, 
would have been excluded by a president who 
resolved not to allow the introduction of topics 
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even if they had any prima facie claim to serious 
discussion anywhere. It would still be compe- 
tent to the president to throw the light of his 
special knowledge on any of those points about 
to be discussed on which he felt especially at 
home. If this were taken as the normal idea 
of the opening speech, a very great advantage 
would follow. In after years the series of 
speeches would form a connected set of mate- 
rials for the history of science, which is now 
far from being the case. The attention of the 
public, and indeed of the members of the Associa- 
tion, would receive just that degree of guidance 
on aa { Id Sua cain 
every year wou @ wor 

and the progress of that year. The special 
qualifications of each i would find a 
congenial field for activity, without, on the one 
hand, over-burdening that officer with the mass 

scientific study, or, on the other 
giving to a special branch of svience an 





men fit to hold the office of president who 
would not be thankful if it were at once under- 
stood that such was expected to be the form of 
their opening address. And we believe that, 
even as matter of permanent individual repu- 
tation, each president would be actually the 


gainer. 

Among those subjects brought before the 
Association, which can hardly as yet be ranked 
among the conquests of science, must be classed 
that of the relation of Labour to Capital. We 
are the last to deny that scientific investigation 
may shed a light on this subject. We should 
be among the last to assert that scientific inquiry, 
in any department of thought, must remain 
unproductive. We have always contended against 
the dangerous tendency, which nowhere becomes 
more rampant than in questions of social science, 
to confuse the logical results of given economical 
principles, with the actual results of the very 
mingled motives that spur and control human 
condoct. But to disentangle this web,—to show 
where science stops, and where human caprice 
begins to be supreme,—is, unquestionably one of 
the greatest services that science can render to 
society. 

The lengthy report of the Committee on Com- 
binations in Capital and Labour, which was read 
in the section of Economic Science on the 31st 
of August, and of which we have printed the 
pith, does not contain very much that will be 
novel to our readers. The working classes were 
adequately represented not merely by members 
of the committee, but by a deputation of three 
members of the Bristol Trades Council added to 
their number. 

A brief and pithy definition, which one of the 
“representatives of labour” gave of the term 
minimam wages, seems to indicate that the com- 
mittee have been ill-advised in making that 
subject the first point in their inquiry. What is 
actually pressing just now is rather the question 
of maximum, than of minimum, wages. “ The 
minimum wages,’ according to the opinion 
cited, “is that which, under the worst circum- 
stances, the worst workman gets from the worst 
master.” We freely accept this very pointed 
definition. But the result is that the condition is 
one so exceptional, so transitory, and so certain 
to come to an end on the slightest improvement 
in either of the three elements specified, as to 
be matter of curiosity alone. Not only so; bat it 
is one of special curiosity in each case. It is not 
necessary to have recourse to the inquiries of a 
committee to be aware that haman beings are 
often driven to labour for the lowest pittance 
that can keep body and soul together. If the 
reporters thought that, in order to ascertain 
what laws regulate that rate of wages which is 
most advantageous to the community, which is 
the real question at issue, it was necessary to go 
into this question of minimum, why did they not 
call before them certain witnesses whose feeble 
voices are enough to raise a thrill of indignation 
in every bosom that can hold a heart? Why 
did they not call for the evidence of some of 
those poor sempstresses who, in the pestilent 
courts of London, are employed by griading 
speculators to make shirts at 1d., and even at 
3d. each, depositing, by way of caution, the sum 
of 2s. before receiving the materials, and finally 
having to summon their employers before the 
magistrates for the payment of their wretched 
pittance? We do not draw on te imagination. 
It is not very long since two such cases came 
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absence of any reference to such patent cases 


of minimum wages, the lucubrations of the com- | q 


mittee on the subject are hardly entitled to the 
consideration they might otherwise have com. 
manded. 

In face of such flagrant facts as these, there 
is more than a question as to the truth and 
wisdom of the assertion, ‘ Primarily the wages 
of labour are determined by the amount of 
capital available for the purpose of wages in 
relation to the number of labourers competing 
for the same.” This statement can only be made 
out to be true by using the word “ available” in 
euch a i sense as to convert the maxim 
into a platitade. It is not because there is not 


they 

as to “ compete” for the iniquitous pittance of 
the employer. It is because the employers have 
neither hearts nor bowels,—because they teke 
advantage, ag many sn who to 
charch in a very glossy coat is apt to do, of the 
feebleness of their dependents,—of their need, 
of their i —that these are. There 
is ample capital for making shirts. 
retail dealer offers them at the minimum price: 
to the public, and another, to filch his custom, 
offers them at a yet lower minimum, not only 
will the worst and cheapest materials be 
selected, but, as we see, a tyrannical abuse of 
the position of the employer is superadded, which 
it is a mere to speak of as a function 
of “capital,” or want of capital. 

In passing from theoretic deductions from 
those assumed “laws” which are the object of 
so much superstitious veneration, to more 
practical questions, the report brings important 
traths into full prominence. That the arbitrary 
determination of a fixed remuneration for labour, 
irrespective of skill, would be a misfortune to 
the workman as well as to the consumer, is 
@ point as to which no man of ordinary edaca- 
tion, honesty, and information, can have any 
doubt. That the worst enemy of the industrious 
workman is the man who would make both the 
wages, and the production, of the idle or un- 
skilled workman the general limit and measure 
of industry, hardly needs argument to prove. 

The general trath, that attempts to raise the 
price of the remuneration of labour by artificial 
means must be in the long ran not only fatile, 
but absclately mischievous to the workman, is 
held by the committee. It is well that steps 
should be taken, as proposed at the meeting of 
the section, tospread the knowledge of this truth 
among the working classes. It would be well 
were this done with the pregnant wit and pithy 
language of a writer like Bunyan or De Foe. 
The question of uniformity of wages may at once 
be dismissed as one of artificial restriction, as 
well as of intolerable tyranny. No law of the 
time of Elizabeth to make the sturdy knave 
work is so gross an interference with personal 
liberty as this attempt on the part of some of the 
self-constituted advisers of the workman. 

The question of piecework was also discussed, 
and the general idea that its natural tendency is 
to increase quantity of production at the ex- 
pense of quality was well brought out. In fact, 
it is a mode of contract which, though demanding 
more than ordinary care in supervision, is decidedly 
to the advantage not only of the employer but of 

the workman. To the former it saves in con- 
tingent expenses, sachas rent, light, engine-power, 
and accommodation of all kinds for workmen. 
To the latter it affords a remuneration propor. 
tionate to his industry. Like the foregoing 
questions, when properly regarded, it is not a 
question between master and man, but one 
between the idle, and the industrious, workman. 
With the interests of the latter are intimately 
bound up those of the employer, and those of 
the nation. It is, therefore, for them, and in 

Opposition to those of the idle workman, that our 

"arelese a 

n admirable illustration of this view was 
offered to the Section by Mr. Robinson, a Bristol 
manufacturer. He allowed three of his men to 
exchange day-work for pieco-work. Under the 
former system, the men had respectively earned 
25s., 30s., and 35s. a week; under the latter, 
their respective earnings were 35s., 42s., and 25s. 
per week. It will not do to generalise rapidly 
on few data, as it is possible that the assessment 


of the piecework prices was inequitable. Thus 
® man whose known skill could command 86s. | i 
per week, might have less to show for his time, 
while it was actually quite as usefally employed, 


than the man 


ut when one | i 


competition ! 

It was agreed to send the report to every 
trade-union and to every masters’ combination 
in the country. 

The paper on the employment of gentlewomen 
as domestic servants was one which we are 
unable to understand as in any way fit for dis- 
cussion by the Association. The remarks made 


and so just, that it is extraordinary that the 
same considerations did not occur to those who 
had the responsibility of selecting papers to be 
read. This is a case in which the recurrence to 
such a description of inaugural speech as we have 
suggested would have been of use. The subject 
of women’s work is one deserving of the most 
serious attention. It is one as to which a vast 
body of valuable information is to be derived 
from what is now going on in Austria. But 
the proposal brought before the Association is 
one that would seem to involve almost every 
possible disadvantage to all classes. 

Professor Jevons again returned to the subject 
of the exhaustion of the coal fields, and very 
fully supported the views that we have 
urged on that important topic. He showed that 
the annual rate of increase of consumption, so 
far from having been overrated in his 
caloulations, was now actually in excess of 
calculations; and that the actual increase 
consumption is at the rate of three and a half 
per cent. per annum, not ia arithmetical, but 
in geometrical, ion. The 
of 1873 is estimated at 128,680,130 
cording to the report of the inspectors of mines. 
The quantity consumed for domestic purposes 
was estimated at one ton per head per 
of the whole population, or between thi 


lions of tons represent the motive and manu- 
facturing power of the country. The waste 
in consumption, whether for manufacturing or 
for domestic purposes, is, no doubt, enormous. 
It was lamented by the president in his address, 
and admitted by all the speakers. The most eco- 
nomical compound engines only obtain one. 
eleventh part of the theoretic value of coal, 
measured in foot-pounds, At the same time, 
when we consider what is the result of the com- 
bustion, in round nombers, of a quarter of a 
million tons of coal per working-day 
the year in the production of mechanical power, 
we can form some faint idea of the service 
rendered by the steam engine to the country. 
Another point of mach interest is connected 
with the science of naval structure ; namely, the 
theory of stream lines, which was for- 
ward by Mr. W. Froude, C.E., in an elaborate 
and carefully-written paper. We have not space 
at present to enter into the views of this paper. 





who was rated at 10s. less. The. 
of difference of result would, of 


Other cause 





with the development of or with the 
scientific principles which regulate the 
tion of i , have no 


share of the attention of the Association in its 
meeting of 1875. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE ANGOULEME EXCURSION. 


Except for the results which must follow from 
the excursion, it is now an affair of the past, 


HW 


having any 
ture from the programme of the slightest 


uenee,—a performance due to the admirable 
oa ts organised by Mr. Sharpe, and 
out under the assiduous supervision of 


the two secretaries of the Association, Mr. Flint 
Clarkson and Mr. Hayes, whose labours were no 
sinecure, much alleviated , it ia only right to add, 
a aS ee scenes 

account we gave last week brought the 
Angouiéme on 
September 6, 
the 


S 


The 
proceedings down to the return to 
the 4th inst. Monday, 
as respects 
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style, reminds us of the early Greek sculptures, |to Cognac; and thence the excursionists 
caikcdedanis sisal heies teciemaedigeally sonal oneted te Guaatoen, euabe: Sas Cheteesion elites, 
i supposing him to have | of which the church, now desecrated and rapidly 


and. 
a good photograph have been taken of this figure, | placed at the bottom of a hill, the usual situa- 
which, if published, will form one of the gems of | tion of Cistercian abbeys; and on the hill above 
the collection. The examination of this church’| it is the chAteau of Guard 1I’Epé0, which has 
occupied the time assigned to St. Simon, which | some interesting remains, especially a fine gate- 
~~ therefore, left s way of Renaissance architecture. 


‘ samey eomsemnten shesletiieanend.venteve pp ge aang fine, but 
uildings of its ancient monastery, hasa rather example of the twelfth . 
west front, of the thirteenth pat sc verging on the thirteenth, but is still 
its reference to the desi, pre-Transitional, The interior has four domed 
of the charches of the district, ially | bays, one oecapying the crossing, and beyond is 
in its west door, with floriated instead |}a@ bay of late thirteenth-century work, with 
of the intertwined basilisks and monsters. The west front hase fine 


4 quadripartite vaulting. 

On the north side of the church, however, is a | doorway, but the two archeson each side, as seems 
fine relic of twelfth-century work, viz., a tower, | generally to be the case in the latest examples 
Springing from very narrow arches , and | of the architectare peculiar to the district, have 
supporting a dome, and i 
stories — the pe of whi i 

remarkably simple fine. The old tower has|the party proceeded to Angon 
again been surmounted by two stories, of early | evening, M. Abbadie, the architect to Angouléme 
thirteenth-century work, of arcades in each, | Cathedral, and the restorer (!) of St. Front 
and terminating in a circular spire of the usual and the 


pre character 
‘alad, The vertical li howe of 
i cach up in.a| the demolition of old decayed work should be 
rather manner; but the proportions |.carried. No one thought that M. Abbadie had 
the 


argument. 
excepti Oa Thursday morning the four o’clock break- 
of Angouléme Cathedral, is by far the most im. | fast hour had been looked upon as the test of 
portant in the district. Mentionshouid be made | the earnestness of the expedition, and a roll-call 
of the fortified turrets or “quoins d’avantage,” | was institated by the Secretaries; no 
which occupy the north and south angles at the | however, were found. As respects 
summit of the west front (built in the fifteenth | work, Plaizac, Rouillac, and Gourville, were of 
century, to render the church a defensible strong. | comparatively small interest. The first the best, 
hold daring the wars with England), which have | with a very good but. simple doorway. The’best 
their own supports and buttresses | poi 
carried up from the very base, and which mate-jon the south side, Rouillac is picturesque ; 
rially improve the composition of the west front, | but, excepting the choir and two other easterly 
A very large pro. | apses, unimportant in an architectural aspect. 
Gourville, one instance among several, showed 
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onged 
diocese. The bishop, a very digni ecole- | abbey of the order of St. Genevidve, but destroyed 
siastic, received the party very courteously.|in the sixteenth century. The west front is of 
The opportunity was not lost of endeavouring to the twelfth centary. The three-arch arrange- 
story, however, is here 
absent. The east end is remarkably fine, and 
also of the same date, and this, with the tran- 
septs, has wagon-vaulting. The dome at the 
crossing is very noble. The vault of the nave, 
originally domed, is now more recent, and quad- 
ripartite in three bays. 

The next day, notwithstanding an early start, 
so much ground had to be gone over that it was 
only by merely looking at Ventonse; the first 
object, and by denying themselves a visit to the 
fine Renaissance chateau of Larochefoucauld, that 


new 
tower and spire, but mach of the original west | justice to Celle Frouin (Cellam Sancti Frontini), 
i iage cere- | one of the noblest churches which have been 
seemed to/| visited. This, however, is not of the Perigueux 
type, but of an older Romanesque. The crossing 
rama Be gg Sle Boar member neapnag Spar many ies. alpe re srghie ms 
‘of the }spherical, as it springs from ey ee 
rest 
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was the resting-place for the night, 


and church of St. Leger the architectural | massiveness of the piers are the most striking | length 
This e 


object of attraction. 


ing a visit to one of the large establishments of |to return to Paris by a mid-day train, after 
i visiting St. Amand de Boize. 





Mr. Qailter, the president of the Architectural 
Association, proposed Mr. Sharpe’s health, who, 
signified his extreme satisfaction with 
ion of the different 
and the results obtained. The pro- 
the Association, and of the exeursions 


i 


The members rejoined one another at half-past 
‘clock on Saturday, and proceeded to St. 
Amand de Boixe, which, indeed, may be truly 
‘gem of the whole district visited. 

repair is, unfortunately, needed, but not 

the restoration which is in contemplation for it 
as soon as the fonds can be accorded for the 
purpose by the Government. There are con- 
siderable remains of the old abbey build- 
ings (Benedictine), but the chief interest con- 
centrates in the church. The transepte are 
ruinous, and the choir has been rebuilt late 
in the thirteenth century. The nave and central 
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Asso- | dome are of noble proportions. A very frequent 


circumstance in the churches of this district, 
and which occurs here, is for the west entrance 
to be raised considerably above the floor of the 
nave, so that there is a descent into the nave by 
a flight of steps. This is always broad, some- 
times the whole width of the nave. At St. 
Amand, the nave has aisles, and consists of five 
bays and a half, and has wagon vaulting. The 
aisles are very narrow, and also have wagon 


s| vaults. The half bay referred to, and which is 


next the crossing, is almost solid, and is pierced 
only by one narrow arch, of which the sill is 
very high above the floor, and could have served 
for no purpose of communication. Mr. Sharpe 
explained the peculiarity thus (and there are 
other examples):—The church was commenced 
from the east end, and the first effort included the 
crossing and transepte, leaving out thenave. Bat 
the arches when built would require abutment from 
the west; accordingly this massive pier formed 
part of the constructive design, and when the 
nave was added it was not in this case thought 
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to 
of last year’s excursion, but it will probably 
the month of May next before this can be 








protecting the municipal buildings in Paris 
against damage by lightning. 
I. Points of Lightning Conductors.—A rod, 


Celle | should be formed by a piece of metal, carefaily 


fitted and bolted to the ends, and the joints 
overlaid with a thick covering of tin solder. 
Ill. Definition of Protective Zone of each Rod.— 
The committee admit that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a rod will effectually protect a cone 
of revolution, of which the apex is the point, of 





the rod, and the radius of the base a di 
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equal to the height of the said rod above the 
ridge, multiplied by 1°75. Thus, a rod rising 
8 métres above the ridge of a building would 
effectually protect a cone-shaped space, the base 
of which, at the level of the ridge, has a radius 
of 8 x 1°75 = 14 métres. In practice, wider 
limits may be allowed if a “ ridge-circuit” (cir- 
ewit des faites) be used as recommended by the 
Academy of Sciences. 

A “ridge-circuit’”’ is a metallic connexion 
running uninterruptedly along the ridges of all 
the buildings to be protected and connected 
metalically with all the lightning-rods thereupon 
and with the conductors, and, consequently, 
with the subterranean sheet of water forming 
the common reservoir. 

A ridge-circuit is formed of lengths of 
equare iron rod, of about 2 centimétres (‘8 in.) 
side, fastened together by overlaying the ends, 
bolting them together with a couple of bolts, 
and covering well with tin solder. A new 
branch is formed with a T-shaped connexion, 
the cross-piece of the T overlaying the original 
ridge-piece, and the stem making the first length 
of the new branch. In some cases the ridge- 
circuit rests directly on the ridge; but as it is 
of paramount importance that the joints and 
soldering should not be injured during repairs 
to the roof or in other ways, it will generally 
be found best to raise it to a certain height 
above the ridge, on supports at suitable 
distances. 

The shape and arrangement of the supports 
will depend on the description of roof. Some- 
times uprights are used, which should be fork- 
shaped, to allow of dilatation, without leaving 
room for undue lateral displacement; some- 
times simple cast-iron bearings, weighing 10 lb. 
or 12 lb. each, are laid on the ridge, their 
upper surfaces being grooved to receive the 
bars. 

IV. Masses of Metal connected with the Con- 
ductor.—All pieces of metal of any size em- 
ployed in the construction of a building should 
have a metallic connexion with the lightning. 
conductors. 

In the municipal buildings under consideration, 
the system of leaden gutterings is so complete 
and perfect that it may be regarded as a con. 
tinuous whole; in this case it is merely requisite 
to establish some good connexions between the 
guttering and the ridge.circuit. These con- 
nexions may be made with pieces of strong 
plate-iron, or with strips of iron, of not less 
than 1 square centimétre in section, provided 
that the portions actually in contact with the 
ridge-cirouit are not less than 20 to 25 square 
centimétres in extent. When the roof includes 
other metal surfaces, these should be combined 
into one by soldering strips of iron from piece 
to piece, and connecting them directly, or in- 
directly, through the guttering, with the ridge- 
circuit. 

V. Conductors.—If the conductor is formed of 
solid iron bars, these should be galvanised, the 
lengths well fitted and bolted together at the 
ends, and the joints well covered with solder.. 
If they cannot be galvanised, the rods may be 
given a good coat of paint. 

VI. Dilatation Compensators.—The committee 
recommend the use on ridges of dilatation com- 
pensators, on the principle recommended by the 
Avademy of Sciences. The rate of dilatation of 
iron is about 1 millimétre per matre for a differ- 
ence of temperature of 80 degrees centigrade. 
Now, in Paris, the temperature sometimes rises 
in summer to 60 degrees above the zero centi- 
grade, and in winter sometimes falls 20 degree 
below it. We have thus a difference of 80 degrees, 
involving a variation of length equal to 1 deci- 
metre (3 ft. 9 in.) in every 100 métres of rods. 
In cases where the amount of expansion and con- 
traction is likely to affect injariously avy portion 
of the structure, of which the architect will be 
the best judge, the “ compensator” can be used. 

It consists of a rod of red copper, 2 centi- 
métres (‘8 in.) wide, 5 millimdatres (one-tenth of 
an inch) thick, and 70 centimétres (2 ft. 3 in.) 
long, bent in the form of a C, and soldered to 
flat iron ends, by which it is attached to the 
bars it connects. When these lengthen, the 
branches of the U are pressed nearer together ; 
when they contract, the branches are drawn 
wider apart; and so the dilatation or contrac- 
tion, as the case may be, is compensated. 

When galvanised iron wire-rope is substi- 
uted for the rods, the wires should be with- 
out breaks, annealed, and: well galvanised, not 
less than 2°56 to 3 millimdtres (one-twelfth to 
one-tench of an inch) in diameter, and in number 
sufficient to give a section of rope equal to that 


of a square rod of 20 millimétres side, plus one- 
fifth. 

VII. Supports for Conductors.—Supports. for 
conductors should be as few in number as pos- 
sible ; forked for rods and ringed for wire-rope, 
and not isolated. 

VIIL. Earth Connexion.—The extremity of the 
conductor enters the ground after passing 
through a collar of wood or metal. To its 
extremity should be soldered a plate or hollow 
cylinder of metal, of the largest dimensions 
practicable, which should have at least 3 ft. of 
ground-water over it, even in the driest seasons. 
When the wells already existing cannot be 
utilised for this purpose, the ground-water may 
be reached at a suitable depth by boring and 
inserting metal tubing. When the ground- 
water cannot be conveniently reached, but a 
water-main is at hand, the conductor may be 
connected with the latter, taking care to make a 
secure joint, well overlaid with solder, with the 
metal of the main. 

Where no connexion can be established either 
with the ground-water of the wells or by boring, 
or with a water-main, the idea of setting up a 
conductor should be abandoned, as the iatter, .in 
place of being of any service, will rather be a 
source of danger. 

IX. General Arrangements.—In the case of a 
monument of any importance, two or more 
separate conductors should be established, com- 
municating with the ground-water, the common 
recipient. Man-holes should be established, so 
that the subterranean portions of the conductors 
may be inspected from time to time. The latter 
should be arranged go as to be easily removable 
for examination, or repair and removal of rust. 

X. Inspection of Lightning Conductors.—The 
committee recommend that a careful inspection 
of all lightning-conductors should be made once 
every year, at the end of autumn, and that some 
uniform method of testing their electric powers 
should be adopted. 

Whenever a conductor is erected or repaired, 
its power should be tested and duly entered in 
@ register kept for the purpose, in which should 
also be recorded the results of all subsequent 
annual inspections. 

XI. Employment of Special Workmen, Sc.— 
The committee recommend that the erection and 
maintenance of lightning-conductors should be 
entrusted to particular makers and special work- 
men, and not left to the contractors who 
ordinarily undertake the keeping in repair of 
public buildings. 

XII. Permanence of Committee.—The com- 
mittee further consider that it would be useful 
to keep up a permanent commission, which 
should meet annually, after the inspection, to 
report results, and to make arrangements for 
obviating any defects or difficulties that may 
have come to notice. 








THE NEW INDIAN TARIFF. 


THe Indian Government have passed the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1875, and by it several im- 
portant changes have already come into opera- 
tion in the Customs Tariff, with which it is as 
well that home contractors should be acquainted. 
Export duties are abolished on all articles except 
indigo, paddy, and rice, and in the case of im- 
ports a uniform reduction has been made from 
7% to 5 per cent. Among the alterations on 
metals the following may be of interest to the 
trade:—Angle and T iron, beams, pillars, and 
other descriptions of iron imported exclusively 
for building purposes are now charged an ad 
valorem duty of 1 per cent., as are also iron 
pipes and tubes. Nails, rose, clasp, and flat- 
headed rivets and washers pay 12 rupees 8 an- 
nas per cwt.; other descriptions, including gal- 
vanised, 1 per cent. ad valorem. Hoop, plate, 
and sheet-iron is taxed 135 rupees, and flat, 
square, and bolt iron, including Scotch, 100 rupees 
per ton. Galvanised iron, either in sheets or 
ridging, pays 11 rupees per cwt., while Swedish 
iron is charged 160 rupees perton. Tin nails are 
subject to 14 rupees per owt. ; tin plate and other 
shapes, soft, 15 rupees per cwt.; sheet and zinc 
sheathing, 17 rapees per cwt. ; and all other sorts 
5 per cent. ad valorem. Tinned pipes pay also 
5 per cent. ad valorem, while patent and yellow 
metals, sheathing sheets, and bolts are charged 
42 rupees per cwt. Brass sheets, rolls, very 
thin, are taxed 90 rupees per cwt.; brass wire, 
8 annas per Ib. ; and all other sorts of trade brass- 
work 5 per cent. ad valorem. Bolt copper is 
charged 50 rupees per cwt. ; brasiers’, 52 rupees; 





copper nails and composition nails, 48 rupees; 





copper sheet, sheathing, and plate, 52 ru pees per 


cwt.; and copper wire, 10 annas per Jb, Euro. 


pean gold-leaf pays 3 rapees per 100 leaves, and 
mock gold-leaf 5 rapees per 20 books, 








FIVE LITTLE GIRLS BUILDING 
A CHAPEL. 


Five little girls, Mary Holdsworth, Sarah Ann 
Hudson, Fanny Lister, Elizabeth Watmough, and 
Eliza Fox, are the promoters of a novelty in the 
mode of procuring fands to build a chapel, 

At Great Horton, a place of worship being 
much needed, some of the inhabitants com. 
menced erecting a chapel on credit, and the fiye 
named little girls, considering that the builder 
should be paid, went quietly to work in makin 
dolls’ dresses and sundry little articles. Lagt 
week the young ladies opened a bazaar in the 
public street, which, from its novelty, attracted 
great attention, and before evening set in the 
stock was disposed of, and realised 4l., which 
they handed over to the builder, in part liquida. 
tion of his account. 

It is stated that the ages of the little ladies 
average from six to nine years, and that the ideg 
is entirely their own; unless they happened to 
get it from a pretty story by Mrs. Mackarness, 
which tells how one little girl did the same thing, 
and to which we referred when it first appeared, 








CHEAP FIRE-PROOF DWELLINGS: 
AMERICA. 


Mr. Sypney Myers nearly a year ago 
offered a prize of 1,000 dollars for the best 
plans for an approximately fire-proof dwelling, 
On the lst of February last the award was made, 
after careful examination by the committee 
appointed for the purpose, to Mr. A. J. Smith, 
of Chicago. After the award, Mr. Myers pro. 
ceeded to erect certain dwellings according to 
the plans, and under the direction of the fortu- 
nate architect, Mr. Smith. The building selected 
for the test contained “ representative ” furni- 
ture, “made of pine, equivalent to that in the 
furnished house, besides which the floors were 
thickly strewn with shavings, and the further to 
facilitate a rapid and intense heat, the windows 
were left open, furnishing a perfect draught of 
air through the building. We quote from the 
report :— 

The fire was started at five o’clock, and, after it had 
nearly burned itself out, water was introduced by Fire 
Marshal Benner, and thrown against the walls and ceilings 
from an engine, to ascertain the effect of water thrown on 
the material when heated. The result of this test was 
most gratifying to your committee, satisfying them that 
the building was, indeed, all that had been claimed for it, 
and entitling Mr. Smith to the full benefit of the award, 
Both these sections were subjected to an intense heat for 
three-fourths of an hour, when water was applied, and 
they were found to be in apparently as good condition as 
before the test. In conclu-ion, we repeat that the test 
was in every manner satisfactory to us, as fully conform. 
ing to the requirements contained in your circular. We 
cannot close this report without expressiug our apprecia- 
tion of the great work you have accomplished in demon- 
strating, not only to Chicago, but to the whole country, 
that good, pleasant, and indestructible houses can be con- 
structed at a moderate cost, and we hope soon to see them 
replace the erg capi unhealthy, and unsafe buildings so 
much in use at this time, 

The houses to which the test was applied are 
situated on Sacramento-avenue; include two 
stories and basement; havestone front steps and 
stone steps to basement; hollow brick walls; all 
partitions are of brick or concrete, and all timbers 
perfectly protected with the same materials; 
window-sills of stone, and window-caps of terra- 
cotta. They are complete in all their details, 
containing gas and water pipes, sinks, bath-tub, 
&c., and the cost is only about 2,000 dollars. 
They are for sale, with land, at 3,000 dollars 


each. 








Sawdust for Garden Walks. — A corre- 
spondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle says that In 
the extensive wild garden adjoining the well-kept 
pleasure-grounds at Cadland, near Southampton, 
the gardener, Mr. Harnett, has used sawdust a8 
a dressing for the pathways cut out among the 
heath and trees in the woodland. The walks sre 
firm and yet.soft to the tread; the sawdust soon 
becomes of a neutral tint, closely allied to the 
crushed dried leafage of the beech, which 80 
much abounds in the neighbourhood. ree 
seldom grow, and these are easily kept in chec 
with the hoe, and a light sweeping with a broom 
keeps all clean and neat. No doubt the - 
pentine, found so abundantly in the wood of the 
pine.tribe, proves a great deterrent to Ww 
growth. 
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THE THERM: OF IMPERIAL ROME AND 
THE BATHS OF LONDON. 


TuzrE is a wide difference, it is certain, 
petween antique Rome in the days of the 
Czesars, and our modern London of to-day; but 
there are a8 well a good many things common to 
them both, more perhaps than many might like 
to allow. In not a few things we are many 
centuries indeed in advance of the antique 
Roman, but in some, quite obvious things too, 
we are immeasurably behind him. “Civilisation” 
isa common enough word, but it remains yet to 
accurately define it, and to say with precision in 
what it truly consists. Cities, be it observed, 
are not built up for mere effect, but to house and 
provide for a vast multitude, and the question 
may very fairly be put,—as to which of the two 
cities, modern London or ancient Rome, did this 
most effectually. We might go into nota little 
detail, and take things one after another, but 
will now confine our thoughts to those famous 
paths, or “ thermeo,” for which the old Romans 
were so famous. We say baths, but in connexion 
with them there were many other things, and 
many other wants supplied, which might startle 
a modern Londoner even to name,—wants both 
bodily and mental. Did we seek for a contrast 
we might well ponder over the long list of things 
provided for in the antique “baths,” and the 
bodily and mental wants attended to, and the 
art to be seen in them, with our small doings in 

’ the way of baths and swimming gear. Whatever 
may have been or is done for the physical 
frame, no one can complain of the expenditure 
for mental wants and luxuries, or for fine-art 
display. And we have seen every bath in this 
huge metropolis. 

Of the magnificent antique baths or “ therm ” 
of the Romans what can be said? All things 
are improving, as we are told, on all hands, but 
baths or therme are not. In the imperfect re- 
mains of the great thermz of the Romans, we 
get some insight into the vast extent, and 
artistic and architectural character of things. 
During the Empire the daily bath became a 
necessary of life, and it became thence a 
necessity to make it sufficiently iuxurious 
and attractive. It may be noted that unlike 

our expensive baths a quadrans only, about half 
a farthing, was the price of admission. We are 
specially thinking now of the more magnificent 
of the Roman baths, such as those of Caracalla 
and Diocletian, and which form, in remembrance 
at least, such a contrast to our efforts at thermz 
building. These contained within their vast ex- 
tent gardens, colonnades, halls, a library, and 
courts or spaces for a variety of athletic sports. 
These piles of buildings were not baths only, and 
the point especially to be noted, and we call 
especial attention to it, is the fact of the artistic 
element being always in all these establishments 
considered a prime necessity, and that not ew- 
ternally only, but internally as well. The old 
Roman would as soon have left out the water 
itself as hisstatues and his architectural acces- 
sories, And the great question then comes— 
with not a few others by the way that occur to 
us—how far and to what extent is fine art in 
such a place as @ swimming-bath a necessity ? 
To the old Roman it most certainly was a 
necessity, for he never neglected it. Are we 
better or wiser than the antique Roman in 
the leaving all this out of our “therm” ? 

But the old Roman, it must be observed, was 
not satisfied with the merely providing a large 
tank filled with tepid water to swim in, with, in 
addition, all the necessary requirements, so many 
in number, that the curious in such matters have 
not been as yet able to catalogue all of them; 
but he went much further, and manifested a 
comprehensive knowledge of the physical frame 
of man, which might well shame even our own 
advanced and more scientific knowledge of 
it. What did he then do? After providing 
a suitable and really architectural and artistic 
tank of water,—a fine-art bath,—why he added 
to it, in a closely adjoining chamber, a gymna- 
sium, with all needful apparatus, doubtless, for 
gymnastic and healthful bodily exercises. It 
would be difficult indeed to see now how anything 
could be better ormoreappropriate. The bath had 
provided for cleanliness ; he next considered that 
nothing conduced so much to health as exercise, 
80 that these great bathing and swimming estab. 
lishments were always supplemented by anadded 
gymnasium. . No such thing has since been 
thought of, and one question for the future of 
such matters will doubtless be this addition to 
the swimming-bath. Gymnasia there are, as it 
13, a8 all probably know, every here and there 








attached to public and other schools. There is 
one at Westminster, but full to overflowing with 
all kinds of complicated apparatus. A public, 
or rather semi-public, one there is, and the only 
one we believe, to which the public can be said 
to have access in London city. But all these, 
wherever they are, bear no possible resemblance 
to the magnificent Roman _ architectural 
buildings. 

But the old Roman did not stop even here. 
He added a garden to his bath apparatus, 
wherein doubtless might be seen rare and costly 
flowers, and things which a garden can alone 
show. It was certainly a happy idea of his, and 
well enough might it be imitated now-a-days ; or 
rather might there not be a bath worthy of the 
name in each of our so costly public parks? Let 
us here note a fact connected with the swimmer’s 
art not always borne in mind even by those who 
are adepts, viz., that no covered-in bath is like an 
open-air one, and it would seem a pity, indeed, 
that there are none such. We speak of regularly 
constructed baths of suitable materials, and ac- 
cessible at all hours during the summer months, 
and, indeed, for that matter, all the year round, 
for nothing stops the confirmed and enthusiastic 
swimmer! We may learn much from the old 
Romans yet. 

Thus have we swimming and other baths of 
divers kinds, gymnasia, and a garden, all 
together ; but there was yet more than these 
included in those imperial establishments. There 
was also provision made always for spectators 
and keen critics of the sports; and prizes were 
instituted for the encouragement of them,—every- 
thing, indeed, we are told, which could minister 
to the comfort or amusement of visitors of all 
ranks and tastes. A library, also, was attached, 
filled, doubtless, with books on science, philo- 
sophy, and poetry. Halls, too, and colonnades 
were provided, in and under which these books 
were read, especially the immortal poets of the 
then present and past time. 

It is instructive to observe, too, that the 
antique Greek, so glorious in historic and artistic 
renown, did not look on such arts as those of 
swimming and gymnastics as mere ways of 
passing time, or as simple amusements, to be 
done or not done as the caprice of the moment 
or the taste of the individual dictated, as we 
now do, but he came to the firm conviction, or 
his medical advisers did for him, that such exer- 
cises were absolutely necessary for health. And, 
more than this, that no sound and healthy mental 
action could be expected but from a sound and 
healthy physical frame. And that the gymnasium 
and the bath were necessary tothis. Again, and 
ever again, are we met by this dictum through 
the writings so happily preserved of the Greek 
and Latin authors. These men wrote simply of 
what they saw around them, and in them, and 
from the remains of the ancient thermse may 
be gathered with some considerable clearness 
all that existed or was thought necessary in the 
ancient baths. So completely do they seem to 
have considered the problem before them, and 
so well they did their work, that better models 
generally to go by there can hardly be. Swim- 
ming became in their estimation a fine art, and 
all that helped to it was alike artistic. And not 
only was this for the actors themselves, but it 
was thought necessary to provide for those who 
were mere lookers on, a3 on a racecourse, and 
this was thought to be, as it centainly was, 
“ educational.” The great artists and sculptors 
of the time could not have done their super- 
lative work without some such help. 

Our main object is here to show as far as 
possible how much there is to be done towards 
a due encouragement of the swimmer’s art. 
Nothing certainly can be urged against swim- 
ming—everything is in its favour; it conduces 
alike to health, cleanliness, strength, grace of 
movement, and suppleness of body, and all these 
in a way that can hardly be duly appreciated by 
any but those who have, even as things are, 
already “ taken to it.” The Romans understood 
all this right well. We have yet to learn it, and 
before, perhaps, much can be attempted in imi- 
tation of the Roman, or the Greek, a feeling or a 
“ prejudice,” if you will, must arise to demand 
action in such direction. We would here 
earnestly plead for it, on all and every ground. 
If the Aquarium, now so popular, can be built up 
almost regardless of cost, with every furtherance, 
and with no small additions of architectural 
costliness, then may we plead for some such 
liberality for swimming apparatus and therm 
architecture. Let us, however, by all means, begin 
with the fish, and Jook at and admire their move- 
ments in the water, and nothing can be better 


by the way; but let it not stop there: let the 
human being be thought of, too. He, too, is of 
the water as well as the land. We venture to 
name this as showing how very much the same 
is man all the world over and in every age, the 
movements and forms of animal life never failing 
to interest. The “shows” of the antique world, 
barbarous as they were, were not wholly evil. 

Looked at ssthetically, it would be difficult 
indeed to over-estimate the beauty of the swim- 
mer’s art. The more easy and graceful the 
action, the finer the muscular action, the nobler 
becomes the art of it. All the great “ idealities” 
of art—to use that somewhat vagne, but still not 
a little expressive term—are elicited. There is 
nothing else for it. Quickness and ease of move- 
ment through the powerfuliy-resisting water 
compel and necessitate grace of movement. 
Had we more swimming-baths in this huge 
London, and baths worthy to compete in good. 
ness and costliness of material and in architec- 
tural display with those of old Imperial Rome, 
then, doubtless, all this, and a great deal more, 
would have been noticed by artists, and sculptors 
especially ; and we should then have had every 
now and then, as opportunity offered, sculp- 
tured, if not painted, representations of it. It 
is worth noting here, for some confusion of 
thought has come of it, that such common adjec- 
tives as “ graceful” always imply an object, and 
that, consequently, the aim of the executive 
artist, in whatever material he may work, is to 
catch that momentary grace which will manifest 
and make itself visible in those forms and move- 
ments which he sees around him, and which, 
after all, are the sources of his inspiration. The 
artist sees this intuitively, and with greater 
vividness than others. It would be, indeed, very 
difficult to find this grace of movement more 
strikingly displayed than in the movements of a 
fine swimmer. It is a many-sided problem, but 
certainly an artistic one. 








UNDER LONDON DOCKS. 


THE difficulties that the East London Railway 
Company have had to encounter, and which they 
have now happily surmounted all but com- 
pletely, have been of a more than ordinarily em- 
barrassing and imposing character, and of more 
than one class, embracing, if we mistake not, 
obstructions legal and diplomatic, physical and 
financial. They are now getting to the light at 
the end of the vista, the heaviest of the works on 
the north bank of the Thames, ingluding a 
passage under one of the basins of the London 
Docks, being now practically completed. 

One of the heaviest works on the line— 
Brunel’s famous Thames Tunnel, of 1,300 ft. long, 
—was really opened, although not for railway 
purposes, on the 25th of March, 1843. In 1863 
a select committee of the House of Lords on 
Metropolitan Railway communication reported 
in favour of the construction of the East London 
line, as part of an outer circle of railway com- 
munication within the Metropolitan District. In 
the year 1865 the company obtained their Act of 
Corporation for the construction of a line of about 
eight miles in all, to form a junction with the 
Great Eastern Railway at or near Shoreditch to 
pass thence, principally in tunnel, under the 
docks at Wapping, and through the Thames 
Tunnel to Rotherhithe, thence to junctions with 
the London and Brighton and the South-Eastern 
railways at their respective stations at Newcross. 
In December, 1869, the line was opened from 
the north end of the Thames Tunnel at Wapping 
to a junction with the Brighton line at Newcross. 
Other junctions with the lines on the south side 
are almost complete, and, as already stated, the 
heavy works between the Wapping shaft and the 
junction with the Great Eastern are in a very 
advanced state. 

The curves and gradients are favourable, the 
quickest of the one being on a radius of fifteen 
chains, and the sharpest of the other a short 
length of one in sixty. The road is level under 
the docks, and then rises for a short length to 
Shadwell Station. The rails are to be double- 
headed, and of steel, weighing 75 lb. to the 

ard, 
? As may be readily supposed, the heavy works 
on the north side commenced from the Wapping 
shaft. These are completed, including the 
covered way under the dock basin, excepting 
only a short connexion that remains to be ex. 
cavated to connect the portions of finished way ; 
which are of pretty much the same character as 
the works of the Thames Tunnel, separate “ up” 
and “down” lines, with a 4 ft. 6 in. wall be- 
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shape, built with seven rings of brick, and are 
surrounded with 3 ft. of puddled clay. They 
have also inverts of brick or concrete. The 
height of the arches from the rail level to the 
crown of the arch is 20 ft., and the greatest 
width 25 ft. In the deep excavations at Wapping 
20 ft. of made ground had to be taken up, then 
18 ft. of gravel, before the London clay was 
reached. This contained numerous quicksand 
pot-holes that caused the engineer much 
trouble. 

The property required for the railway between 
the river and the dock basin was of an inferior 
character, and a good deal of it was swept away 
to the improvement of the locality. The most 
important work here was the underpinning of 
the workhouse of St. George’s-in-the-East. The 
other important works in underpinning are of 
one of the London Dock warehouses, and of the 
piers under it, of the groined arches forming 
the rum vaults, which were carried down to the 
level of the railway foundations. Further on the 
foundations of the Blackwall Railway viaduct 
were carried down to the London clay to 50 ft. 
below the original depth. The preliminary 
underpinning operations delayed the execution 
of the other works; but all that remains un- 
finished now is in active progress. Proceeding 
northwards from Shadwell station, of which two- 
thirds of the station works are done, the covered 
way is nearly all completed to about 50 ft. north 
of Commercial-road. Between this point and 
Whitechapel-road the contractors are working at 
six different points in a short distance of 700 
yards. 

The retaining walls for the Whitechapel 
station are nearly completed, and scarcely any- 
thing remains to be done but the station. There 
will be a goods station here on the north side of 
the main thoroughfare, where the rail level is as 
near the surface as it can be without altering 
thr levels of important thoroughfares. There 
will be a goods station at Shadwell also. Be. 
tween Whitechapel station and the junction with 
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equal to lifting 50 ft., 8,000 gallons per minute. | producing countries in the world, might at any 


The whole of the water pumped is from the 
Thames, or from springs, not a drop percolating 
from the docks through the finished works. A 
large number of powerfal steam cranes have 
also been employed for lifting the excavated 
earth from the workings. Recently a million of 
bricks have been used, and 600 tons of Portland 
cement per week, besides a large quantity of 
blue lias lime. The large quantity of puddle- 
clay required for the works has been brought to 
the ground in barges, much of it from the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochester. The London clay is 
totally unsuited for puddling. 

The engineering works of the East London line 
have been designed by Sir John Hawkshaw, 
as engineer-in-chief, Mr. W. Hunt superintend- 
ing the execution of the works as resident engi- 
neer. The most serious mishap that has occurred 
since the works were commenced was in con- 
nexion with the first dock coffer-dam. Delay in 
finishing the line, and the loss of human life 
and of money, would have been prevented, it is 
believed, if the plans for these works of Sir 
John Hawkshaw had not been unwisely inter- 
fered with. Mr. Thomas is the contractor. 

The completion of the East London Railway 
will supply the missing link in the connexion 
between railways separated by the Thames, and 
must greatly facilitate intercourse between Mid. 
dlesex and Essex, and Kent, Surrey, and Sussex ; 
it will give a stimulus to building operations ; it 
will affurd the shortest and the only unbroken 
route for minerals and merchandise between the 
northern and southern counties and the southern 
shipping ports, saving, in addition to the ad- 
vantage of continuity, five miles in distance. 
It will have no opposition to encounter either 
from rival lines, steamboats, tramways, or omni- 
buses, to which other metropolitan lines have 
to submit. It will also command a larger pro- 
portion of through goods and passenger traffic 
than the lines referred to. It seems likely to 
secure a considerable traffic from the Foreign 


the Great Eastern Railway at Brick-lane, the | Cattle Market at Deptford, and of timber trade 
navvies are at work at five different points. The | from the Commercial Docks, by a short branch 


works here are comparatively light, and there 
will be no difficulty in completing them within 
the same time as the works between Wapping 
and Whitechapel will occupy. 

The most interesting engineering exploit on 





running into these docks. It will also havea 
siding and station at the London Docks, from 
which merchandise may be carried to and from 
all parts of the United Kingdom without trans- 
shipment. It will furnish the shortest route to 


the section is the covered way under the London | the densely-populous districts in the east of 
Dock eastern basin. Operations were carried on, | London for the Crystal Palace, Hastings, Hast- 
in the first instance, from the surface, and con- | bourne, Brighton, and good routes to Ramsgate, 
sisted in dredging trenches in the bottom of the Margate, and Dover. 


dock until the London clay was reached. The 


Costly although the East London line has 


next process was the driving of the piles, clean. | been,—500,0001. per mile, —its cost is much lower 
squared, and driven as closely jointed as pos-| than that of other metropolitan lines, some of 


sible. 


about a minimum of 40 ft.long. Fourteen steam , 1,000,0001. per mile. 


These are of about 14 in. on the side,and which have cost from 850,0001. to more than 


The average distance 


pile-drivers were employed in sending them travelled by the passengers on these lines, such 


home. 


There are two rows of coupled piles out- | a3 the Metropolitan, the Metropolitan District, 


wards towards the dock, and one row on the and the Charing-cross, is not more, probably, 
inside towards the railway works. These, placed than a mile and a half, whereas on the Kast 
at 4 ft.6in. apart inside, and the clay-puddle | London line the average distance travelled is 


hard-rammed between the two wooden walls, are 
the coffer-dams for the protection of the workmen 
in constructing the covered way under the dock 
basin. 

In addition to the pine forest laid under 
contribution to provide the piles, another and 
larger must have been felled and cleared to pro. 
vide the enormous quantity of timber used in the 
internal timbering and staging fixed longitu- 
dinally, laterally, and with upright supports at 
the intersections, the spaces between at very 
short distances. Some idea of the resistant 
powers that had to be provided in the construc. 
tion of the works, as well as for their enduring 
power, may be formed from the statement that 
the ordinary depth of water in the dock is 21 ft.; 
under this is a bed of 3 ft. of clay puddle, fol- 
lowed by 4 ft. 6 in. of brick-work, being the crown 
of the arch, under which is the covered way, of 
about 15 ft. clear headway under the dock. In 
one part of the basin the water communication 
between one side and the other, and over the 
railway, has been restored, and one day recently 
the curious sight presented itself of several large 
merchantships,—the Raby Castleand the Victoria, 
of London, among others,—lying berthed imme. 
diately over the railway, and the large first-class 
clipper Lady Macdonald, outward bound, crossing 
over it at right angles. 

In the construction of these exceptionally 
heavy works at such low levels, of 50 ft. to 60 ft. 
below Trinity datum line, powerful mechanical 
appliances have been necessary, that have in. 
cluded twelve pumping-engines, working night 
and day; three of these, of 56-horse power 
nominal, employed at the London Docks, are 





unlikely to be less than four miles. The East 
London will be worked by the Brighton Com- 
pany under agreement. 








SILK CULTURE AND WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


Earnest and successful efforts are being made 
in Australia to cultivate mulberry.trees and silk- 
worms, and a company, in which a man cannot 
be a director, has been established in the diocese 
of Goulburn for these purposes, with very re- 
markable results. Aid is needed to give the 
institution national proportions, and Mrs. Bladen 
Neill, to whom much of the success attained 
is due, is now in England to make their wants 
known. 

Mrs. Neill writes,—“ For the production 
of good grain (eggs), many parts of England 
would be suitable; but as to silk, the millions of 
acres of land in our colonies will certainly, some 
day, yield the finest inthe world. In California 
we hear also of large tracts of country having 
been planted with mulberries, and that the 
Californians have commenced manufacturing as 
well as reeling their own silk. M. Bonhomme, 
the manager of the Sonoma Sericicultural As- 
sociation, California, confirms all I had heard in 
Italy. The Californian grain is in great request 
in many parts of Italy, and the price varies from 
25 to 40 francs per ounce,—not in dozens, but in 
hundreds of ounces. If, as he says, and I be. 


lieve it is perfectly true, Italy requires 3,000,000 
ounces annually of grain, what may not be the 
work provided for our women and girls, seeing 
that Japan and China, now the only two grain- 





moment fail to supply the market, disease hay; 
shown itself in both countries, ‘if la; 

tions of mulberries are made in Ansientan = 
British colonies, and California? M. Bonhomme 
has been a grainer over sixteen years, has visited 
all parts of Asia and Europe in search of health 
grain. The result of his experience is that it is 
to the new countries and their virgin soils the 
old world must look for assistance in its old age 
and thus make happy all the children who can 
and are willing to help their parents. May our 
colonial women show as much energy in the oq]. 
tivation of silk as the men did in wool, and we 
shall soon see a trade the limits of which it ig 
impossible to foretell.” 

Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of South 
Australia, took considerable interest in the cultj, 
vation of the silkworm, and sent them some very 
good specimens of the Japanese race; but it wag 
to Mr. Charles Brady, of Sydney, the brother of 
Sir Antonio Brady, that they were indebted for 
the preservation of some of those wonderful old 
races of silkworms now all but extinct in Earope, 
For years he has been educating some of the 
finest races procured from France by his sister 
before the disease became universal. Some 
years previously M. Roland had done the same 
in Switzerland. It is a curious fact that both 
regenerated their race of worms,—the one } 
the snows of the Alps, the other by the heat of 
an Australian sun. Mr. Brady, the most ener. 
getic pioneer of sericiculture in Australia, had 
previously ransacked the world for all the best. 
known species of silkworms, with a view to 
testing the relative value of the different kinds 
from a commercial point of view, the one idea 
of his life being to successfully initiate the cullti. 
vation of the best varieties of this, the most 
valuable and profitable to man of all the insect 
tribe, and which with care will become second 
only to wool. 

Mrs. Neill says :—‘‘ From Mr. Brady I obtained 
a small sample of grain (eggs),—the cocoons 
from which, when shown to experts in Lyons, 
elicited a demand for all we could produce of 
that quality at the highest market-price. This 
was great encouragement, and I determined to 
visit the silk-growing countries of Europe and to 
jadge for myself as to the supposed superiority 
of the Japanese races, then all but universally 
imported into France and Italy. From Naples, 
Ancona, Venice, thence through the Italian Lake 
districts to Milan, Florence, Cuneo, Novi, 
Genoa, and on through Nice to Marseilles, Mont. 
pellier, Cavaillon, Cevennes, and the Ardeche; 
everywhere I met disease,—the same sad story, 
small cocoons, and little profit to the poor 
peasants. At one railway station the country 
people refused to believe the cocoons I had could 
have been produced the previous year, as they said 
they had seen none suchfor twenty years. A mere 
accident brought to my notice a grain that had 
been most carefully educated for years in the 
little old-fashioned Roman town of Orbe, Swit- 
zerland. It was there that a pupil of Chavennes 
had pursued his master’s system ; he went still 
further, for he hatched out the grain on the tree, 
allowed the worms to feed naturally in the open 
air under muslin or canvas covers to preserve 
them from enemies, to cocoon, and, finally, the 
moths to lay their eggs. Of course, none but 
the strongest lived to propagate their species. 
The grain remained on the tree exposed to 
the frosts and snows of an Alpine winter, thas 
regenerating, as he calls it, the race, and, after 
three years, rendering it as strong as the stock 
from which they were originally obtained,— 
namely, that from the north of China.” 

A letter from the Bishop of Goulburn to 
Mrs. Neill, in which his lordship says,—“I very 
gladly bear my hearty testimony in behalf of 
your most important mission. Having visited, 
and been delighted with your establishment for 
sericiculture at Corowa, in the diocese of Goul- 
burn, and being aware of the self-denial, ability, 
and devotedness with which you are conducting 
and striving to extend this interesting enterprise 
for the benefit of the British colonies, I shall 
rejoice in your complete succéss,”—a number of 
other testimonials, and our personal observations, 
enable us to commend Mrs. Neill and her mission 
to all who feel interested in the twofold object in 
view. The address of the lady is 27, Princes 
gardens, South Kensington. Aid at this moment 
will give another industry to our colonies whic 
will afford suitable and profitable work for 
thousands of women. - ted 

By the way, are there any vane ie r 
mulberry-trees in England? If so, we sho 
be glad to hear of them. 
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“PETTICOAT LANE.” 


ns ago Middlesex-street,—or, as it is more 
Piya Petticoat-lane,—was described 
jn this journal, and its evil state from both a 
sanitary and social point of view commented on. 
Time has done little to improve it, and such of 
our readers a8 have had an opportunity to 
inspect lately this very “ interesting neighbour- 
hood will agree with us when we say that it isa 
den of filth. Those who have not been there we 
strongly advise to still keep at a respectful 
distance, and in doing so congratulate themselves 
that it is not their duty to visit and report upon 
apy of “our London slums.” 

Middlesex-street, Whitechapel-road, London, 
is,and has been for many years, the hauntof Jews; 
not that it should be any the worse for that, but 
it is a notable fact that Jews of a particular 
class strongly object to cleansing or in any way 
altering the appearance of their dwellings, con- 
sequently both the interior and exterior of the 
houses in Middlesex-street have a most dejected 
appearance. The doors of some of the houses 
appear to have suffered from an invasion of 
“Jifters,’—in other words, they have neither 
hinges, bolts, nor bars. In the daytime they are 

laced “far from the madding crowd” to a 

very dignified position in the back yard, so as to 
give the occupants of the houses more room to 
exhibit their numerous miscellaneous articles. 
The windows of nearly every house are in a most 
deplorable condition ; the frames are hacked and 
chopped about in a terrible manner, and when 
glass “is no more,” rags, brown paper, and other 
sundries take its place. Upon our visiting one 
of the houses in Petticoat-lane, we went into 
a room upon the second floor, and were startled. 
The walls, save for an occasional clipping from 
some illustrated journal, were completely bare. 
They were exceedingly damp, and smelt strongly 
of naphtha or parafine. The ceiling was in a 
much worse condition. In each corner spiders 
had evidently been disporting themselves, for 
they had “spun yarns” large enough to satisfy 
the ideas of any wine-buyer. Upon our inquiry 
as to the rent, we were informed by one of the 
occupants, a handsome young Jewess, that it was 
“three-and-six, and long enough price, too!” to 
which an assenting and most emphatic grunt was 
given by the girl’s father. 

Upon either side of this lane are narrow courts, 
£0 narrow indeed that much difficulty would not 
be experienced in the inhabitants giving each 
other a “hearty greeting ” from opposite houses, 
so close are they. The houses in these courts are, 
if anything, worse than in the lane, and smell 
horribly. The inhabitants might, if they thought 
proper, get rid of much of this, but they will 
not take the trouble. They allow heaps of rub- 
bish, such as the refuse of green stuff, fish, and 
so on, to rest in little heaps all over the place. 
These are the cause of half the offensive effluvia ; 
but, to add to this, the inhabitants are princi- 
cipally dealers in fried-fish, bacon, and onions, or 
old clothes. ‘The market,” as the vendors of 
articles therein dare to call it, is a perfect 
masterpiece of disorder, the houses, shops, and 
stalls being all mixed up in a delightful state of 
confusion. In this place almost every descrip- 
tion of old wearing-apparel is bought and sold, 
and the reader will be able to judge what the 
stench from this must be on a warin day. Such 
a place as Petticoat-lane is a disgrace to London, 
and the sooner the authorities decide upon 
pulling the whole down the better it will be for 
the health of its present inhabitants and those 
in the surrounding neighbourhood. 








THE USE OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
MANUFACTORIES, &c. 


THERE is reason to believe that the problem 
of the application of the electric light for every- 
day purposes, in place of gas or other material 
for lighting, has been satisfactorily solved, though 
no doubt further experiments will be required to 
make the new light thoroughly useful. We see 
from a communication to the Revue Industrtelle 
that the lighting by means of Gramme’s electric. 
light machines has been introduced in the fac. 
tory of Messrs. Heilmann, Ducommun, & Steinlen, 
of Miilhausen; and it is reported that their use 
has been attended with perfect success. Ina 
Separate room four magneto-electric machines 
have been set up, which supply four suitably. 
distributed lamps by Serrin. The space illu. 
minated has a length of not quite 200 ft., and a 
breadth of about 100 ft. Each lamp has an 
illuminating power of about 100 Carcel’s lamps, 
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and is surrounded by frosted glass bells for tem- 
pering the glaring light. The charcoal points 
must be changed every three hours. The cost 
of the four lamps, exclusive of expenses for 
primary power, amounts to about one franc per 
hour. In the two months during which the new 
mode of lighting has been in operation, no 
defects have been noticed, and a beautiful and 
steady light has been supplied, the intensity of 
which has been attained by no other means of 
lighting. The magneto.electric machines cost 
1,500 francs each ; the total expenses for setting 
them up and for fittings amounting to only 
8,000 franes (320/.). 

According to Laboulaye’s Dictionnaire des 
Arts et Manufactures, the light of 700 stearine 
candles costs per hour with— 


Electric light, by a magneto. 


electric apparatus ..,...... 0°10 to 0:20 fr. 
Electric light, by means of a 

galvanic pile................. ; 3 to 5fr. 
SND cn eusentnnas seen acaake 3°20 fr. 
Biss ssavarocnveuretsseess 3°85 fr. 
jE REAR eld 6:10 fr. 


In order to effect a uniform distribution of the 
electric light to different points, experiments 
have been made in which tho same current was 
passed through several apparatus by means of 
“current turners,’’ which, however, interrupt its 
passage through a Jamp for such a short time only 
as to mske the light produced appear continuous, 
This observation is based on the duration of the 
impression on the eye by light, which lasts at least 
one-tenth of a second. It has been proved by 
experiment with the lighting apparatus for alter- 
nate currents by Siemens and Halske (perfected 
of late by von Hefner-Alteneck) that the arc of 
light between the points of charcoal is restored 
again directly if the interruption of the current 
lasts only a short timé. M. Leroux found in his 
experiments that an intercepted arc of light 
between the points of charcoal is restored at 
once if the interruption of the current does not 
last longer than one-twentieth of asecond. He 
also divided the electric light by conducting the 
current of a Bunsen battery alternately to 
two apparatus, by means of a quickly revolv- 
ing distributing cylinder, in such a manner 
that both lamps during the same time received 
the same number of electric currents. The two 
sources of light thus produced were perfectly 
equal. It appears, however, that this mode of 
dividing is neither practical nor economical, and 
it has consequently been tried to effect a divi- 
sion of the electric light by dispensing with the 
arc of light. Experiments made lately with 
this view, in which the light was divided into 
ten parts, also produced no favourable results, 
the expense being about the same as that with 
gas or petroleum. These failures caused M. 
Gramme to construct smaller lamps at first, of 
a power of fifty Carcel’s lamps. They act very 
well; but the light they give is not perfectly 
steady. The machires now in use, however, 
have proved successful. _They give alight of at 
least one hundred Carcel’s lamps, and their cost, 
as already stated, is only 1,500f. each. Although 
with these machines the problem of the division 
of the electric light is by no means thoroughly 
solved, the latest improvements introduced, and 
the great saving effected, will perhaps further the 
employment of the electric light for lighting 
extensive mannfactories, railway stations, and 
other large buildings. 








MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


Amon the other alterations which are being 
effected at Government House, Calcutta, in -pro- 
spect of the visit of the Prince of Wales, the old 
throne is being replaced by an elegant structure, 
the drapery of which will be of the finest crimson 
velvet, trimmed with gold and emblazoned with 
the Royal Arms. Chandeliers, of the days of 
Cornwallis and Hastings, which have been in 
use till now have been forwarded to England by 
Messrs. Osler & Co. to be repaired and renovated. 
All the picture-frames are undergoing regilding, 
and the Department of Public Works, in addi- 
tion to paving the whole of the lower portion of 
the southern flooring with fine marble, has re- 
ceived orders to farbish up the exterior of the 
building so that it may look its best... . Sir 
Madhava Rao has taken upon himself the task 
of organising a Public Works Department in the 
Baroda State. Mr. Hill, C.E., has been appointed 
chief engineer, and efforts are to be made to 
procure an efficient staff of subordinates. The 
Nazur Baugh palace, of which we lately gave a 


description, is to be furnished, and a sum of 
money is to be expended in purifying and draining 
the city, and in maintaining proper sanitary ar- 
rangements. It is also reported that the water 
of the Nurbudda is to be conveyed into the city 
for drinking purposes at a very large outlay. . . 
It appears from the resolution of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, on the Administration Report of 
the Calcutta Municipality for 1874, that the 
future expenditure of the Municipality on both 
the new Grainage system and the waterworks is 
likely to be much heavier than was anticipated. 
The outlay on the former during the year was 
53,7631., and the length of sewerage constructed 
44,283 ft., or rather more than 83 miles. This, 
although fair progress for one year, leaves a great 
part of the native half of the town still un. 
drained. Many streets in busy districts are 
flooded by every heavy shower, in consequence 
of the inefficiency of the drains to carry off the 
rainfall. To remedy this inconvenience, and 
enable traffic to be carried on at all times with. 
out interruption, supplementary works are to be 
constructed. These additions to the original 
scheme will cost a considerable sum above the 
estimate of Mr. Clark, the engineer..... The 
Government project for supplying ten gallons of 
water per head to the population of Bangalore 
at an estimated cost of 57,0001. has met with the 
active approval of the Commander-in.Chief ; but 
as the scheme will require time to mature and 
complete, it is likely that at his instigation a 
considerable outlay will be incurred in the con- 
struction of temporary works to supply the 
troops stationed there with pure water in the 
meantime. .... A well-known Mohammedan 
citizen of Bombay, Mr. Cummoo Sullimon, has 
conceived the idea of raising a sufficient sum of 
money to provide a garden for the sole use of 
native ladies, and hopes to raise 2,5001. from 
native gentlemen for its decoration, while he 
obtains from the Government a suitable site, 
Moreover, he is so sanguine that he hopes, with 
the assistance of the municipality, to carry out 
the work with such despatch as to secure its 
completion before the arrival of the Prince of 
Wa'es in Bombay. The local press supports the 
project, asserting that such a garden would be 
fully appreciated by native ladies, many of whom 
would be glad to go out for an airing in the even- 
ing, and are deterred only by the fear of exposing 
themselves to the public gaze. 








BURMESE BUILDINGS, 


THE Indian mail brings some interesting de. 
tails about Mandalay and some of the other 
places which were visited by the members of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission. Prominent 
among them is Akouktoung, on the Irrawaddy, 
which doubtless will attract the curious and 
provoke investigation, now that it is known, 
and the Burman king is at least disposed to 
be civil to Englishmen. Approaching the place 
from the south-east it appears to be on a high 
promontory running out into the river. The 
bluff is covered with images of Guadama and 
other deities cut out of the solid rock. No 
village is visible, and passers by are left to 
conjecture the purpose for which this sanctuary 
was established. The name of the spot signifies 
“a place for the collection of customs,” and 
with this indifferent explanation the inquisitive 
must at present be content. The city of Man- 
dalay; in the centre of which stands the royal 
palace, is enclosed by a brick wall front 20 ft. 
to 30 ft. high, backed by a mud embank- 
ment. Attempts have apparently been made 
at forming bastions; but the results look more 
like half turrets. The whole enclosure is about 
a mile and a quarter square, and is surrounded 
by a moat about 40 yds. wide and 12 ft. deep, 
fed from a natural lake not far from the city. 
The best part of the town is within the walls, 
and the streets there are much better kept 
than those outside. Everything about the royal 
palace except the basement and floor is covered 
with gold-leaf; roof, columns and ceiling alike 
glittering in the bright sunshine. The throne 
is a wonderful contrivance, surrounded by pea- 
cocks’ tails, with kneeling figures carved at the 
foot. 








New Gasworks at Lincoln.—The tender of 
Messrs. Howard, of West Bromwich, amounting 
to 1,3951., for the erection of an iron roof, &c., 
for the new retort-house now in course of erec.« 





tion at Bracebridge by the Lincoln Gas Light 
and Coke Company, has been accepted. 
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THE WATER.SUPPLY OF OLD LONDON. 
THE GREAT CONDUIT IN CHEAPSIDE. 


FirzstEPHEN, in his description of London, 
which he wrote in the reign of Henry II., speaks 
of the springs, wells, and streams of the City, as 
being in his time “sweet, clear, and salubrious, 
’mid glittering pebbles gliding playfully.” Until 
the thirteenth century the inhabitants of London 
obtained their supply of water for domestic uses 
partly from these sources, and partly from the 
Thames. But early in this century, owing to 
the diminished yield of the springs and wells, 
and their tainted condition from surface and 
cesspool percolations, and to the impure state of 
the watercourses, from the erection of buildings 
upon their banks, and the discharge of slops and 
waste water into them, the mayor and citizens 
were compelled, as Stow writes, “to seek 
abroad for sweet water for the poor to drink, and 
the rich to dress their meat.” This they found 
in the slopes upon which Hanover, Cavendish, 
Grosvenor, and Portman Squares, and the adja- 
cent streets, now stand. Here the subsoil, 
which consists of thick beds of gravel, inter- 
spersed with layers of sand, resting upon the 
blue clay, was full of water. This was derived 
and maintained from the rainfall upon the dis- 
trict sinking through the surface into the gravel 
beds beneath. Ont of these nine springs oozed 
at various places, and ran down the grassy slopes 
into the Tyebourne, which then flowed through 
the district from north to south, while Oxford- 
street passed through it from east to west. 

In 1236 the owner of the land, Gilbert Sandford, 
at the request of the king, Henry III., granted 
the springs in perpetuity to the mayor and 
citizens of London. These the Corporation col- 
lected by lead pipes into a reservoir, which they 
constructed in the ground where Stratford-place, 
Oxford-street, now stands, and from the reservoir 
they laid a 6-in. lead pipe to the great conduit 
in Cheapside. The pipe was laid in a south-east 
direction, across the fields between Regent-street 
and Bond-street, to a point in Piccadilly, about 
midway between the Circus and the Geological 
Museum, From this point it was carried across 
the Haymarket and Leicester-fields to the King’s 
Mews, which abutted on Hemming’s-row, near 
Charing.cross. From thence it was continued 
along the Strand and Fleet-street, over Fleet 
Bridge, which then spanned the river Fleet, up 
Ludgate-hill, and along Cheapside, to the con- 
duit, which was placed at the point between the 
Poultry and Bucklersbury. 

The length of the pipe was 4,752 yards. As 
before stated, it was of lead, and 6 in. in 
diameter. The head or pressure from the surface 
of the water in the reservoir to the conduit- 
mouth was 20 ft. Assuming that the supply 
from the springs maintained this head in the 
reservoir, the delivery at the conduit was 
97 gallons per minute. Assuming, also, that 
the pipe was #-in. thick, its weight was 234} 
tons. So well was the contour of the section of 
the line of the pipe chosen, that nowhere did it 
rise above the general or hydraulic line of incli. 
nation. Hence no pressure was lost, no vacuum 
places were formed, and the discharge was the 
same as if the inclination had been uniform 
throughout. It was provided with a kind of stop- 
cock at its head for storing water in the reservoir 
at night, and also with stop-cocks along its 
course, for shutting off the water for examinations 
and repairs, There was notably one stop-cock on 
each side of Fleet Bridge, where the pipe came 
out of the ground and passed over the bridge. 
Here it sometimes burst, probably from exposure 
to the frost. There is reason to believe that 
here, too, it was provided with an air.vessel and 
cock at the summit of the vertical bend, for 
discharging the air which, most likely, accumu- 
lated at this point. This work was the first of 
its kind executed in England that we have any 
knowledge of. Hitherto it has not been alluded 
to in any history of water-supply in England ; 
but as it evinces eminent engineering skill, both 
in design and construction, it deserves high 
commendation. It would be interesting to 
discover whether it was the work of English or 
Datch engineers. 

Certain merchants of Holland provided the 
pipe, in consideration of being permitted to 
have establishments in the City for the 


sale of their goods, and to import them free 
from river-dues for a number of years. For 
the king’s service in obtaining the grant for the- 
springs, a hole of the size of a goosequill was 
allowed to be made in the pipe opposite the 
mews before-mentioned, for supplying it with 
water. Subsequently, a half-inch pipe was con- 








nected with the main in Fleet.street, near Shoe- 
lane, for supplying a conduit which the mayor 
and citizens set up there. As the inhabitants 
of the City depended upon this main-pipe for 
their supply of water, the Corporation never 
permitted any private person to meddle with it, 
or to take water from it. In 1478, however, one 
William Campion, who resided in Fleet-street, 
surreptitiously tapped the pipe, and conveyed the 
water into a well in his house, “ thereby occasion- 
ing a lack of water to the inhabitants.” For this 
offence he was imprisoned for a time, and then set 
upon a horse with a vessel of water like a conduit, 
having small pipes leading out of it, placed on 
his head. In this way he was taken round all 
the City conduits (the water running over him 
all the while), where the Mayor’s proclamation 
of his misdemeanour was read. He was then 
marched back to prison to abide the farther will 
of the Corporation. 

For several generations sufficient water ran 
at the conduit for the wants of the people. 
Thence it was brought to their houses in 
“tankards,” holding about three gallons, by a 
class of men called “ water-carriers,’ who 
resided chiefly in Cob’s.court, Broadway, Black- 
friars. In his play of “Every Man in his 
Humonr,” Ben Jonson has a water-carrier named 
Cob, who says, “Give me my tankard...... 
It’s six o’clock : I should have carried two turns 
by this.’ Bat in course of time, as London 
grew in size and population, and the springs 
yielded less water than formerly, owing to 
the reduced rainfall from cutting down the 
great forest north, east, and west of the 
City, the water running at the conduit’ was 
insufficient for the requirements of the inhabi- 
tants. This caused the Corporation to bring 
other springs into the conduit- pipe from 
the manor of Paddington. 1n 1439 the Abbot of 
Westminster, to whom this manor then belonged, 
granted all the springs rising in it to the mayor 
and citizens of London, who then collected those 
on a suitable level intoa reservoir at Paddington, 
whence a 3-in. lead-pipe, 2,805 yards in length, 
was laid into another reservoir which they 
found on the line of the 6-in. pipe at the spot 
in Piccadilly before mentioned, 3,509 yards 
from the conduit. The head of water in the 
last-named reservoir was 12 ft. above the conduit- 
mouth, 8 ft. below the head in the reservoir at 
Stratford-place, and 12 ft. below that at Pad. 
dington. In 1442 the Little Conduit by Paul’s- 
gate, Cheapside, was built, and water laid on to 
it from the 6-in. pipe. 

Thesubterranean chambers recently discovered 
at Stratford-place, Oxford.street, are the remains 
of the reservoir whencethegreat conduit in Cheap. 
side was supplied with water. The spring in the 
underground building said to have been subse. 
quently discovered in Oxford-street, a few yards 
east of North Audley-street, is no doubt one of 
the nine springs which formerly supplied the 
reservoir. The building here referred to is 
approached from the surface by sixteen steps, 
and has a cistern in the bottom, the water rising 
in which flows away through a pipe on each side. 
No doubt it was built over the spring for supply- 
ing some mansion in the locality with water long 
before the existing houses were erected. A 
precisely similar building to this, made in the 
reign of Henry VIII., still exists beneath the 
gardens of Kensington Palace. A description and 
representation of it may be seen in Faulkner's 
“ History of Kensington.” JOHN PHILLIPS, 








FATAL FALL OF HOUSES AT 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


On the 14th inst., an adjourned inquest respect- 
ing the death of a boy named Edwin Brown, 
who met with his death by the full of several 
houses in Wolverhampton, was held before Mr. 
W. H. Phillips, coroner, at the Old Bash Inn, 
Piper’s-row. 

Some weeks ago several houses, which were in 
a dilapidated state, situate in Walsall-street, 
suddenly came down into the street, and the 
deceased, who happened to be passing along at 
the time, was killed on the spot. 

Various witnesses having been heard, the jury, 
after an hour’s deliberation, returned the follow- 
ing verdict :— 

**That the deceased died from mortal injuries caused by 
the falling of two houses in Walsall-street on the 11th of 
August, which houses had been in a dangerous condition 
to the public from the 22nd of July last.’”’ They also 
added the following to their verdict: — ‘The jury 
regret that the borough surveyor is very much to 
blame that he did not —— personally the property 
when it was reported to him that it was senqurons 
and further, that Mr. Asb, as owner, and Mr. Whele 
as persons who have acted as beneficial owners, should 


—— 


have taken no steps to have prevented the h, 
falling on to the public, after receiving notice thar ae 


tenants had to leave in consequence of the gr ilapi 
sion of the premises, and 0 given to coh of ee 
their respective bricklayers that the houses were eith 
past repairs or must come down, and the jury recomme nd 
that the borough surveyor have summary power to Pony 
board and to put up notices to protect the Public in the 
event of any spot being dangerous to the public,” . 





THE VALUATION OF GLASGOW 
WATERWORKS. 


At a meeting of the Glasgow Water Com. 
mittee last week, the clerk stated that My 
Dodds, the assessor of railways, canals, and other 
public works, had valued the local waterworks 
undertaking, the supply being mainly derived 
from Loch Katrine, at 106,6551. 13s. 5d., being 
an increase on last year of about 25,0001, This 
increase, it was explained, arose in consequence 
of the assessor not allowing anything for what 
were called tenants’ profits, Mr. Dodds having 
acted on the precedent established by a case 
decided in England in reference to the Mersey 
Docks. He applied the same principle to the 
gasworks last year, and on the case being brought 
before the Lord Ordinary in the Court of Session 
he affirmed the valuation, and it was doubtfal 
whether in the event of a second appeal the 
former decision would not be adhered to. It was 
ultimately agreed, however, to appeal against 
the assessment. 








PROPOSED HOTEL, LEGHORN. 


THE illustration shows the sea-front of a hotel 
about to be built at Leghorn, principally to meet 
the wants of English and American visitors and 
residents, from the designs of Mr. Walter Em. 
den, architect. The site (on a portion of which 
the barracks formerly stood) is immediately out. 
side the city walls, and is washed by the sea on 
three sides, the fourth facing the Corso. The 
views which the hotel will command are scarcely 
to be surpassed, and the front has an almost 
southerly aspect. Between the gardens indicated 
in the view and the sea-wall will be constructed 
an esplanade with jetties for yachts and boat. 
landings. 

The extreme length of the building is 460 ft., 
and the widths on lines taken at right angles to 
the general line of front are as follow, viz.:— 
through projection at centre, 140 ft.; through 
wings at ends, 206 ft.; and through intermediate 
portions, 60 ft. The general height from ground 
to top of parapet is 90 ft., and the total height 
in centre 132 ft. 

The ground-floor arrangement may be gene- 
ralised as follows:—An arcade having a clear 
width of 12 ft. extends along the entire front, 
and returns around the wings, forming a spacious 
balcony at first-floor level. The central block 
contains, in that part projecting beyond the 
general Jine of front, outer and inner halls; 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting and retiring 
rooms ; in that part intersecting the main build- 
ing a grand hall; and in the projection to rear 
the grand staircase with baths, and lifts from top 
to bottom of building. 

Between the central block and the wings there 
are, on the left, a bar with stairs leading to 
music-loft, opening into table d'hédte, and a 
ladies’ drawing-room; on the right general 
offices for clerks and inquiries; a coffee-room, 
and a reading-room. 

In continuation of the main building a ladies’ 
coffee-room extends across the left, and a billiard- 
room across the right wing. ; 

Forward fronrthe line of frontage, each wing 
is laid out in flats, having separate staircases 
for approach from the outside, and so arranged 
that any number of the flats can be thrown into 
communication with or cut off from the hotel at 
pleasure, thus affording the choice between the 
hotel cuisine and attendance or complete pri- 
vacy. Each flat contains all the reception and 
bed-rooms with kitchen and offices usually found 
in a moderate-sized English villa. Itis proposed 
to construct a winter garden on the roof, as 10- 
dicated by the drawing. : 

We will publish the plan of the principal floor 
in a following number. 








THE LATE MR, ALEXANDER THOMSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

At a meeting of the friends of the late Mr. 
Alexander Thomson, architect, held in Glasgow 
last week, Mr. Charles Malloch in the chair, 
committee was appointed to consider and repo! 
on the subject of a proposed memorial, and alo 
to make arrangements for collecting subscr!p- 





tions. 
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CAMBRIDGE HALL, SOUTHPORT. 


Sovrnport, the chief watering-place on the 
west coast of Lancashire, and the great sana. 
toriam of the toiling millions of that and the 
sister counties of Yorkshire and Cheshire, is a 
wonderful instance of rapid mural growth, 
which has a parallel only in those large centres 
of iron industry, Middlesbrough and Barrow-in- 
Furness. This place, which forty years ago was 
a barren range of sand-banks, has been, by the 
force of circumstances and the courageous fore- 
sight of its master-minds, developed into one of 
the handsomest watering-places in England, 
possessing advantages which few towns of its 
class can boast. Its winter gardens and aqua- 
rium are unsurpassed. The pier, nearly a mile 
long, is provided with steam carriages, which 
convey visitors swiftly from end to end. The 
principal streets are provided with well-appointed 
tramway cars. The salt-water baths are hand- 
some. Extensive botanic gardens have lately 
been opened. The new Hesketh Park stands as 
a monument of enterprise to those who six 
years ago knew it as a range of arid sand-hills, 
put which now is a beautifully laid-ont and well. 
watered demesne. One of the pleasantest parts 
of the town is Lord-street, a fine broad thorough- 
fare, nearly two miles long, well planted and 
flanked with handsome buildings. It is in this 
street that the Cambridge Hall, the subject of 
our illustration, is placed. It adjoins the old 
Town Hall, and has been designed chiefly to 
supply the want of a larger public room than the 
old building afforded. It contains an assembly- 
room on the first floor, 120 ft. by 50 ft., with 
galleries supported from the walls by cast-iron 
brackets. The principal stairs are at the back, 
and open upon a promenade corridor, which runs 
the whole length of the building. The chief 
entrance is under a stone carriage-porch in the 
centre of the building. The entrance-hall, on 
the ground-floor, is 55 ft. by 25 ft. The roof of 
this is supported with columns. The floor is 
tiled, and on one side is a Caen stone and marble 
chimney-piece, with dog-grate. The space on 
the right of the entrance is devoted to the 
reception-room and the various retiring-rooms. 
The reception-room is temporarily used as the 
offices of a new local bank,—the Southport and 
West Lancashire Banking Company. The space 
to the left of the entrance is rented by the postal 
authorities for the postal and telegraph offices. 

The building is faced with stone from the 
Longridge quarries. 

The clock, erected by Joyce, of Whitchurch, 
ata costof nearly 1,000/., was the gift of Mr. 
W. Atkinson, of Southport. 

The ground in front of the Town Hall and 
Cambridge Hall, amounting altogether to nearly 
two acres, is laid out with flower - beds and 
fountains as a miniature home-park, and is freely 
open to the public. 

These works, which are only part of a larger 
scheme of public improvements, have been 
executed under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, of Bury. 








NEW POST.OFFICE FOR GLASGOW. 


THE inadequacy of the present building in 
George-square for the transaction of the increas- 
ing postal and telegraphic business of this large 
city has been frequently commented upon, and 
all concerned will be glad to learn that arrange- 
ments are now far advanced for providing the 
hecessary accommodation. It is not proposed to 
interfere with the existing building until the 
new portion is finally completed and occupied, 
80 as not to disturb the current business of the 
department. The actual new building, in the 
first instance, will extend from the gable of the 
present edifice to Frederick-street, extending to 
and including also the tenement recently ac- 
quired there, The business having been trans- 
ferred temporarily to the new portion, the 
existing building will be taken down, and the 
improved elevation extended so as to form one 
uniform design. The total frontage towards 
George-square is 190ft., returning downwards 
towards Hanover-street aud Frederick-street, 
each 120 ft. deep, the whole covering an area of 
about 2,500 superficial yards. The area of the 
original building is only 950 square yards. With 
& view to secure harmony with the chief build- 
ings surrounding the square, the Italian style 
has been adopted. The principal elevation is 
75 ft. high, consisting of four floors above the 
street-level, having centre and end compart- 
ments, in each of which are the principal en- 


[trances. The one in the centre contains three 
arched openings, having on each intermediate 
pier moulded imposts and archivolt, &c., and 
faced with coupled relieved columns of the com- 
posite order, resting on moulded pedestals, and 
supporting the entablature above. The entrances 
on either side are of similar character, but 
having pilasters instead of columns. The 
windows in the intermediate compartments are 
arch-headed, and the masonry rusticated. The 
cornice of the entablature is carried along the 
entire front, ending and supporting a balustrade 
divided with panelled pedestals. The windows 
of the first floor have richly-moulded architraves 
and trusses supporting pediments alternately 
arched and pointed. The windows of the second 
floor are finished in a similar manner, but with 
moulded cornices only. The plans were pre- 
pared by Mr. Matheson, architect for her 
Majesty’s Board of Works for Scotland. 








PROPOSED NEW CEMETERIES FOR THE 
LIVERPOOL OUT-TOWNSHIPS. 


THE necessity for providing one or more new 
cemeteries for several of the parishes and town- 
ships lying immediately adjacent to the parishes 
of Liverpool and Toxteth Park proper is now 
under the consideration of the local authorities 
of the first-named townships affected. This step 
has been rendered necessary in consequence of 
the Liverpool and Toxteth Park Barial Boards 
having both intimated their intention of closing 
their cemeteries against all who are not parish- 
ioners or residents of the two townships. The 
question as to whether there should be one large 
central cemetery for the use of the different town- 
ships in common, or a plurality of cemeteries, was 
freely discussed, and it was suggested that the 
two townships of Everton and West Derby com- 
bined, with their population of 170,000, should 
provide a cemetery for themselves, and that the 
three other townships of Kirkdale, Bootle, and 
Walton should provide another for their joint 
use. One gentleman present, Mr. Cariss, ob- 
served that cemeteries might at no distant day 
turn out to be unnecessary. He said he did not 
think it would be wise to do much in the way 
of providing cemetery accommodation for the 
future, inasmuch as there were several questions 
coming forward with reference to the disposal 
of the dead, such as cremation, and the carrying 
of the dead to the sea. It appeared, however, 
to be the general feeling of the meeting that one 
or more new cemeteries should be at once con- 
structed, and that sites should be immediately 
procured, and a resolution was unanimously 
carried to the effect that it was desirable to 
provide burial accommodation for the reveral 
townships. 








PURCHASE OF THE PLANTIN MANSION 
AT ANTWERP. 

It is now officially announced that the quaint 
old mansion in the Marché du Vendredi, that 
was once the printing-office and the home of the 
celebrated Christopher Plantin, with all its 
literary and typographic antiquities, has been 
purchased by the authorities of the city, and 
will for ever be maintained as a public museum. 
Antwerp has acquired the house and the col- 
lection for 1,200,000 francs, to which the Govern- 
ment has contributed 200,000 francs. 

Among the antiquities of Antwerp, few are 
more interesting, and certainly none are less 
known, thanthis. Even the bestof the guide-books 
pass it over without notics. In past years, 
when it was thrown open to the general public, 
some of the books, papers, and curiosities were 
feloniously abstracted : hence the house was shut 
up, and few persons were admitted to inspect it. 

The house presents a remarkable appearance. 
Its ancient character has been thoroughly 
preserved. Over the door is a piece of sculp- 
ture representing the printer’s arms. Behind 
this house, which was purchased by Plantin 
about 1580, and was refronted in stone by 
Moretus (F. J.), is a much larger edifice sur. 
rounding a spacious court-yard, in which are the 
museums. There are fourteen pictures by 
Rubens, one by Vandyck, four by Probus, two 
by M. de Voss. The printing-office contains 
about 2,000 MSS. of great value. There are 
also numerous manuscripts with miniatures. The 
library consists of 10,000 volumes, all in their 
original bindings, yet it is exactlya century since 
any addition was made to the library. The 
collection of engravings is inestimably valuable. 
There are about 10,000 on wood, and 200 on 


copper. 





ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA. 


Someof our friendsin the States are very anxious 
we should know what manner of manthe Architect 
18 In some parts of their country, and they send 
us the advertisements issued by one Mr. Apple. 
tart, let us call him. Here is part of one of the 
advertisements :— 


*@.8. H. Appletart, Rear-end, R. M. Miller & Son’s 
Building, 4th-street, Charlotte, N. C., architect, and 
agent for all kinds of iron fronts of building, galvanized 
cornices, iron fences, crestings, and all kinds of galvanized 
work, which he will sell cheaper than an person, 

G, 8. H. A., wishes to inform the public at lar e, that 
he is prepared to furnish plans of all kinds of buildings, 
with working drawings in full, which will be found much 
plainer than those of any other man in the State, he being 
a practical builder, having an experience of fifteen years 
in three of the largest cities of the United States. He can 
answer any question or give any information in regard to 
the construction of any part of the building, as he is fully 
qualified to go and do the work himself. With fifteen 

ears as a builder and fourteen as an architect, he 

nows just what is necessary for a mechanic to get along 
with, and with this experience you will at once see that _ 
he has a pretty good knowledge of the business. 

He can show as many fine buildings as any other man 
of his age, and will take pleasure in doing so. Any per- 
son visiting Charlotte is invited to call and examine his 
drawings, which he has at least 5°0. He guarantees to 
have 50 to 1 of any other person in the State. All are 
invited to examine them whether they are going to build 
or not. The ladies are specially invited.” 


In another paper our energetic confrére bursts 
into verse, as thus :— 


“*G. 8. H. Appletart, Architect, Charlotte, N. C. 


Come one! Come all!! 
. Both great and small ! 
To my office in rear of R. M. Miller’s Hall. 


It makes me feel as though I should say, 

Call on me about the Centennial day, 

And hear what I have to say 

About buildings, on the Centennial day ; 
Ifyou don’t, when your building is done 
You'll feel as if you wish’d you'd ne’er begun, 
As for style and beauty you have none; 

Call on me, as I please every one. 

In-style I please the eye and purse, 

And guarantee to have no fuss, 

An41, if dissatisfied, will pay for time and trouble 
Taken to investigate the truth. 

Should you employ me, and I fail to please, 
You can go away at your ease,” 

One of our correspondents from Atlanta, who 
encloses copies of these same advertisements, 
says,—‘ No doubt you have wondered at the 
manner in which architects have been appre- 
ciated in this country, but when you read the 
enclosed you will understand why it is that hum- 
buggery has led the van.” 

Now, certainly, reading these has not conveyed 
to us that knowledge: those who can find any 
reason in these rhymes for employing the adver- 
tiser must, we think, be avery peculiar, if not 
very limited, class. Such vagaries in a country 
like America, where the profession is as yet but 
young, need not be looked at very seriously. 








THE NEW LAW ON EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN, 

THE new Act to enlarge the powers of County 
Courts, in respect of disputes between employers 
and workmen, and to give to other courts a 
limited civil jurisdiction in respect of such dis. 
putes, came into operation on the Ist inst., 
and has application to the United Kingdom. To 
County Courts is now given power as to the 
ordering of the payment of money set off and 
the rescinding of contracts, and also as to the 
taking of security, whether the claims are 
liquidated or unliquidated, and are for wages, 
damages, or otherwise. In courts of summary 
jurisdiction, before magistrates, power is only 
given upto 10/., and such proceedings are not to 
be deemed criminal. Such courts of summary 
jurisdiction have cognisance as to masters and 
apprentices, and an indenture is to be considered 
a contract between the parties. The Act is 
divided into five parts, and deals with the subject 
of security to be given to carry out any under. 
taking within its enactments, and empowers the 
Lord Chancellor to make rules. The summary 
jurisdiction given is expressly declared not to be 
deemed criminal, nor is imprisonment to be 
enforced, except in cases of apprentices who do 
not appear; nor are goods to be distrained upon 
which might not be taken in execution by a 
County Court. There is a definition of terms 
given and various sections as to Scotland and 
Ireland. The new law does not apply to 
domestic servants, but to labourers and others, 
and employers as well as workmen can be dealt 
with under its provisions. 








The Stockton Painters have given notice 
that they want an advance of sixpence per day 
in their wages. 
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GENERAL FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF 
WORKS. 
CLAIMS OF THE TRADES. 


Tur discussion of this subject appears to have 
excited an immense amount of interest amongst 
those concerned, if we may judge from the heap 
of correspondence which has reached us. It is 
exceedingly eatisfactory that it has done s0, 
showing, as it seems to us, a healthy desire for 
advancement and improvement, as opposed to 
the dead-level lethargy likely to be induced by 
some trade-union teaching. We can, moreover, 
with great justice, speak with praise of the good, 
clear style of the communications which have 
reached us, all of them the production of work- 
ing men. We give a further selection from the 
letters received :— 


Simr,—Having read the correspondence in 
reference to the “foreman” question, I was 


“induced to look up the list of those who had 


passed in the honours stage of Building Con- 
struction in Scienceand Art Examinations, 1873 4, 
and I find that in 1873 fourteen individuals 
passed, and three of that number were either 
carpenters or joiners. In 1874, nineteen persons 
passed, five of whom were either carpenters or 
joiners, or more than a fourth of the whole 
number, and, with the exception of one builder 
in 1874, there is not a trade connected with 
building mentioned : they are either architects, 
draughtsmen, clerks, or teachers. .I think that 
any further comment on this matter would be 
superfluous, as it clearly shows which of the 
building tradesmen are best qualified to lead 
or act in the above capacity. G. Banks. 





BRICKLAYER V. CARPENTER.—A CLAIM FOR THE 
MASON. 

Sir,—Having noticed the dispute going on 
between the above, I have been induced to come 
into the field. I quite agree with “E. L.” in 
noting the effect of the trade of the two classes 
upon the mind of the workman, but I think the 
trade which has to perform the most responsible 
part in the erection of our first-class buildings 
will be allowed by every man of unprejudiced 
feelings to be that of the stonemason. 

I shall just notice first the qualifications 
required by a first-class mason (I mean the man 
who should be preferred as clerk of works). In 
commencing his trade he has to obtain a mastery 
over the tools in the hewing department (which 
is no easy task in our granite work). This gives 
him a most excellent opportunity for estimating 
the quality of stone, the material from which by 
far the most responsible and most expensive 
parts of our first-class building are constructed ; 
and a clerk of works who is deficient in this kind 
of knowledge is not master of the principal part 
of his work, and I defy any one who has not 
wrought stone in some way or other to be in 
reality a competent judge as to its quality. 

Again, the variety of shapes stones have to be 
cut into for the construction of the different parts 
of a building leads our young mason to study the 
art of drawing out and making the templates 
which he can use with practical result, and gives 
him an advantage which the carpenter and joiner 
can never attain. 

Now, sir, I shall go on to the walls with my 
young mason, and what does he learn there? 
He learns to construct the part on which all the 
following tradesmen fix or hang their parts. He 
builds his hewn stones into oblique arches, arches 
of double curvature, groins, discharging arches, 
&c., and an innumerable variety of ashlar and 
rubble work, along with the inside dividing walls, 
which are not uncommonly built of bricks. Then 
the fireproof construction, which gives him a 
knowledge of iron girders, and of how to place 
them, and how to fill up the spaces between 
them with brick or concrete, as the case may be. 

Now I shall go on to the duties of the foreman 
mason, and inquire what qualifications for clerk 
of works they are likely to result in. The fore- 
man mason has to thoroughly understand the 
intention and construction of the entire build- 
ing; he is commonly the first tradesman on the 
ground, and the last off when the job is finished ; 
he requires to be most particular in his arrange- 
ments for preparing his work to receive that of all 
the other branches in their different places and 
relations, and must have a knowledge of their 
different constructions. 

His whole and entire duties consist of brain- 
work,—theory and practice in combined action. 
After getting his working plans, &c., he has to 
arrange all the bond and construction of the 





building (the difficulty of which can be only 
known by a practical man), consolidate founda- 
tions if required, place his plant in proper 
working order, the chief part of which consists 
of timber, affording him an excellent opportunity 
of judging the quality and strength of different 
timbers, and the best way of placing them to 
resist strains, or support weight. He has also 
to superintend the locomotion of heavy masses 
of stone and iron, which, however well premedi- 
tated, requires a great amount of ready and sub- 
stantial planning, owing sometimes to inaccuracy 
of working. 

Mortars (as my friend “ Bricklayer” notices) 
are very foreign to the carpenter, and no one 
will dispute that they should occupy the second 
place among building materials. I would say 
that a clerk of works ought to be well up in 
detecting bad mortars, and none but a practical 
man can thoroughly know them after they are 
mixed. 

Your correspondent “ E. L.” speaks of brick- 
layers coming to a standstill were it not for the 
carpenter, and how he (the carpenter) could get 
on without him, and build a timber house by 
himself. The latter statement I do not dispute, 
but the former one is incorrect. No mason or 
bricklayer would stick for want of acentre. I 
do not deny they may employ a carpenter to 
make centreing, but it is simply because he is 
a worker in timber, and can make it more quickly 
and cheaper, not because it is difficult to plan or 
understand : centreing is simply tools to any of 
them; and who knows the tools better than the 
man who works them? And more, we all know 
that a mason, bricklayer, or carpenter can build 
houses independently of each other; but neither 
of the three houses would be anything like a 
perfect ore. 

I would take in hand to get six novices who 
would build timber houses, before I could get 
one who could build a stone or brick one. 

Now, I think, I have fully proved that there 
is no tendency to monotony in the occupation of 
a mason, but that his is a trade of earnest and 
enlightening study from the very commence- 
ment; and I think if there be any prejudice 
among us, our fellow writer, ‘* KE. L.,” has a fair 
share of it in saying that the carpenter “ retains 
the leading position,’—a most unreasonable 
assertion, in the very face of the proof standing 
all round him. Just let him go out into the 
streets of our best housed towns, and examine 
the houses, piers, docks, bridges, and sanitary 
works ; then let him examine our forts, light- 
houses, and all buildings of durability, strength, 
and safety ; and, last of all, let him inquire into 
the ruins of the once great towns and temples 
of the East which have withstood the destruc- 
tion of armies, and the slow but eating action 
of time for thousands of years, and I think he 
will allow the mason to be the qualified man and 
“the” builder, and that the rest of the trades- 
men (including the carpenter) are only instru- 
ments in his hands for the more complete 
finishing of his work. 

ABERDEENSHIRE GRANITE. 





Srr,—With all due deference to the remarks 
of your correspondent, ‘*E. L.,” in his reply to 
my letter upon the above subject, I beg to suggest 
he has failed to weaken or alter in the slightest 
degree the position I assumed. 

He proposes to view the question from a 
broader basis than I had assumed for it; but he 
confines his views to the most narrow limits, 
looking at it with side glances only, devoting the 
greatest part of a long letter to the attempt to 
show that the very nature of the occupation of a 
carpenter and joiner exercises such a powerful 
educating influence upon the mind that he must 
in consequence become a being superior to the 
bricklayer, whose occupation,—albeit, the most 
lively and interesting when understood and 
properly appreciated,—he wishes you to believe 
exercises influences upon his mind the very 
opposite, reducing him to a stupid ignoramus, 
content to remain a mere mechanical drudge,— 
somewhat analogous, I suppose, to the plough- 
man, who simply has to follow his plough across 
the field that he may follow it back again. 

I quite agree with “E. L.” that it requires a 
considerable power of mind to grapple with the 
conception of an elaborate roof; but he cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that such a work is con- 
ceived and developed in the study of the archi- 
tect or engineer, and it more frequently happens 
that the ironworker, not the carpenter, is called 
upon to put it into practice. Moreover, the 
detail is so carefully worked out that the fore- 








man or clerk of works has no alternative but to 
follow the instructions, and, whatever his trade 
no difficulty in detecting any departure there. 
feom; but I deny that the science of cop, 
struction culminates in the roof. Would the 
most carefully constructed roof redeem the 
mistake of a faulty carcass, or of the foundation 
that should support the whole? The roof jg 
to the carcass as the hat to the head,—it ig not 
put on until the wearer is satisfied of the thorough 
completeness of the more important parts of hig 
dress, from his boots upwards. 

The remarks upon the training of the young 
joiner confirm my original statement, viz., that 
while he is passing, as he must necessarily do 
all his early life in the shop, the young brick. 
layer from the commencement of his career js 
on the building, in the possession of opportunities 
the other must wait years to obtain. 

The statement that the bricklayer’s operations 
are limited to the aid received from the carpenter 
is scarcely worth comment ; but, just by way of 
illustration, I will state that when foreman in 
my own branch I carried up a well-known 
extensive block of buildings,—one of a number 
of the same class,—the superstructure being 
constructed purely of brick and iron, even to 
the supports of the floors and roof, which was 
80 ft. from the concrete, absorbing the labour of 
thirty-five bricklayers for several months, one 
carpenter sufficing to attend upon the whole, 
and his place could easily, under my directions, 
have been filled by an intelligent labourer, 

“ E. L.” says he had some experience in both 
branches, and he is of opinion that the art of 
bricklaying is the most easily acquired. I amof 
a contrary opinion, founded upon the experi. 
ence of forty years’ continuous toil through all 
the grades, from an apprentice upwards; and I 
beg to suggest, without being offensive, that 
“BH. L.” commenced his experience with the 
bricklaying, and found it more difficult to attain 
proficiency than he is now willing to confess, and 
so threw it aside, choosing the more easily 
acquired branch,—-the carpenter; and now, like 
a disappointed lover, seeks revenge by slandering 
the object of his former affections. 

That the carpenter has greater facilities than 
the bricklayer for acquiring knowledge of the 
attendant trades, I have already disproved, by 
showing that the bricklayer gets a start of some 
years, and if he neglects his opportunities it is 
the fault of the man. That a carpenter can, if 
he choose, build a house without assistance, I 
quite agree; but that a bricklayer would fail, I 
deny: on the contrary, the bricklayer’s house 
would possess qualities which the carpenter, in 
his house, would fail to produce, i.e., a sure 
foundation, efficiently drained, free from smoky 
chimneys, an even temperature, and impervious 
to wind and rain. 

Your correspondent says his letter is intended 
to apply to ordinary house-building. Now, 
ordinary houses are almost without exception 
built with brick; and, as a rule, they are built 
to sell,—the majority of those that build them 
being carpenters and joiners, who personally 
superintend the work; and it does not tell much 
in favour of them as the fittest men for the 
leading position, that you are frequently called 
upon to publish in your columns the bitter com- 
plaints of those who, in an evil hour, have bee 
tempted to purchase one of their productions. 

Touching the mason, I beg to say he has no 
status in this discussion, for it is very rare that 
stone, on account of its expense, is used other 
than as a veneer, commencing at the ground. 
line upwards, The work is like the joiner’s, pre- 
pared in the shop, which is frequently at 4 
distance from the building. The manual labour 
attending it is considerably more severe than the 
bricklayer’s ; the more artistic portion falls into 
the hands of a distinct class, the carver, who 
least of all has any claim tothe leading position. 
In regard to the load of prejudice impeding the 
advance of the bricklayer, I used the words in 
my former letter advisedly, and I repeat them, 
for it is evident that it does exist, your corre- 
spondent contributing more than a fair share. 
But what is meant by the statement, that the 
bricklayer does not receive the education that a 
carpenter and joiner does? Does he wish you 
to believe that as boys at school their education's 
shaped according to the trade they are predestined 
to follow? How many parents of the artisan 
class can, when their boys are at school, deter- 
mine how they shall shape their course when old 
enough to work; and when it is eventually 
decided? More by the predilections of the boy 
himself, or by the force of circumstances, do they 
not all, 1 respect to adult education, start equal 
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Are not the adult schools open to the bricklayer 
the same as the carpenter P and are not the same 
means of self-tuition open toone ’s to the other? 
If the bricklayer does not avail himself of his 
advantages it is his fault. The responsibility 
of educating the man is vested in the man, 
limited only by his opportunities, his brain 
capacities, and, above all, his will,—not by the 
nature of his occupation. 

That the carpenter has long held the leading 

ition by custom, I agree, but there are pre- 
gedents that are dangerous, and customs change 
with the times; and, I say again, “EH. L.” 
has failed to show it is his by right. I also 
repeat that brickwork holds the most important 
place in modern construction, an assertion fully 
porne out by the extent to which it is applied. 
I need not repeat that the superintendence 
should be intrusted to those who understand it. 
Admit that, and it must follow the bricklayer is 
the most fit, presuming he, with his superior 
opportunities, has made himself acquainted with 
the necessary practical knowledge of the other 
branches more immediately attendant, and in 
connexion with it. Therefore, I once more 
earnestly appeal to bricklayers to arouse them- 
selves to a sense of their position in this 
respect; and whatever has happened in the 
past, for the future they will so far educate 
themselves that, by their conduct and ability, 
they are undeserving the too-oft-repeated slur, 
that a bricklayer cannot superintend his own 
work, much less hold the leading position. That 
they will do this, or, at least, make an effort, is 
the wish that has influenced me in the initiation 
of this correspondence. 

A BRICKLAYER CLERK Of Works. 








WHO LOOKS AFTER THE STRAND AND 
ITS TRIBUTARIES ? 


§irn,—A fortnight ago you were good enough 
to print a letter ‘rom me, inquiring whether there 
be any surveyor or overseer intrusted with the 
interests and rights of the ratepayers of St. 
Paul’s, Covent-garden, in particular, and those of 
the public in general frequenting that neighbour- 
hood. Therein I alluded to a plot of waste land 
at the corner of Bedford and Chandos streets, 
upon which a notice-board had long enjoined 
intending speculators to seek the aid of “a 
certain Mr. Howard.” The result of my letter 
is that the notice-board in question has been 
removed, but the hoarding of rotten doors, 
worm-eaten planks, and other carpenters’ refuse, 
still remains an eyesore and inconvenience from 
which even bill-stickers, unwarned, shrink with 
cautious dismay ! 

Perhaps in this dead and ‘silly season it is in- 
considerate to expect an answer to my question, 
—builders, architects, and other millionaires 
having obviously retired to their country-seats, — 
but unless some explanation is quickly afforded 
of an unusual and useless trespass upon a portion 
of the public footway, I shall take leave to com. 
municate personally with the noble owner of the 
soi. In the present state of metropolitan 
government, this course is just as likely to be 
successful as any other. I shall inform the Duke 
of Bedford that certain of his Grace’s agents or 
lessees, for at least the space of this current 
year, have deprived the public of a portion of 
the pavement in Bedford and Chandos streets, 
without any apparent right, and for no visible 
utility. At the same time an opportunity may 
perhaps occur to describe the character of some 
of the buildings which have lately sprung up 
upon this portion of the Duke’s estate,—build. 
ings which, under the present tenure of land in 
England, are contrived with such skill and 
cunning by both architects and builders as to 
afford profit to none—not even the heirs of the 
ground-landlord — except the architects and 
builders aforesaid. 

Sir, I live in a new house, built to last a few 
years, the joint work of both an architect and a 
builder, to say nothing of two surveyors, who 
Were necessarily called in to assist them. The 
landlord for whom the house was built knows 
even less about bricks and mortar than the ordi- 
nary Londoner, and he modestly admits that he 
cannot complain of his own house, because those 
of his friends are built much in the same way. 
Neither do I complain. Ye gods ! do I not revel 
in my house ? My windows rattle with a breath 
of wind, which in the winter whistles through 
them ; in summer, the sunlight penetrates under 
my doors, and through their shrank panels ; my 

t-boards, each inclined at a different angle, 
are wonderful to behold; but take them up, as I 





am constantly obliged to do, and you shall see 
something still more wonderful beneath, where 
the gas-pipes thread their way and leak,—oh ! 
they leak, and always in impossible places. The 
chimneys, it is true, only smoke when the wind 
is in the east or the south-west; yet the brick 
walls yawn, the plaster ceilings crack, the wooden 
skirtings come undone; nevertheless, these 
are trifles compared with my staircase. O 
“tread”! why breakest thou? O “riser”! 
why so elastic? O “soffit”! why powder me 
with bad sulphate of lime? The devil, mayhap, 
has prompted an answer. The Socratic system 
of leaving the world, which has been much prac- 
tised of late, may find in my staircase an impetus 
to its modern development. I believe that I am 
ina position to guarantee a verdict of “ acci- 
dental death” to any person or persons desirous 
of committing suicide. By watching the right 
moment (and that at no distant time), any man 
can be successfully brained with merely one 
flight of my stairs. Due notice can be privately 
given to the mercantile and other communities 
of its impending fall for the benefit of the tem- 
porarily insane; and the result I am confident 
would accrue to the entire satisfaction of the 
coroner, the undertaker, and mankind. 

Men of fashion being now all out of town it is 
too much to expect surveyors to return to 
London merely to inspect Bedford-street or 
venture along the Strand. They would avoid 
the latter place at any time, but most certainly 
at the present moment. The Strand as you 
know, sir, has been “up”; parts of it are still 
“up”; that it will be “up” again very soon is 
certain from the manner in which it has been put 
“down.” I complain of nothing, much less of the 
state of the chronic effervescence which afflicts 
otherthoroughfares besides the Strand. ButI wish 
to ask a question concerning local government 
discipline. I am about to lay down a speak- 
ing tube between the house in which I live and 
the public-house opposite, for an obviously 
practical purpose. Can I pull up all the road. 
way between the two houses, dig a deep trench, 
and, for a week, snap my fingers at all carts, 
cabs, carriages, and the like? If there be any 
one in authority to consult concerning these 
things, does he ever question the necessity for 
digging up London as it has lately been dug up 
in the Strand? And if these be necessary, does 
he see that the stones are properly laid down 
again? Last Sunday morning, although norain had 
fallen for days, the Strand from Wellington-street 
to Bedford-street was thickly coated with black 
congealed mud (in Continental and therefore less 
Christian cities the streets require to be kept 
quite as clean on Sundays as on weekdays) ; 
rucks of paving-stones protruded above the sur- 
face of the road, and one or two were loose and 
eminently dangerous; pools of black and green 
water lay stagnant and towards noon got lighted 
up by a brightsun. All this doing, redoing, and 
undoing, besides costing a good deal of money, 
leaves the streets in a state of hideous patch- 
work which facilitates the accumulation of refuse 
of all kinds—refuse, which in the Strand, more 
often than will be believed, depends for its re- 
moval solely upon the wheels of rolling vehicles 
and the extremities, naked and clothed, of 
passing animals both brute and human. W. 








TEACHERS AND WORKERS, 
(For the Use of the School Board Schools.) 


Give the workman water pure, 
Give the workman light and air ; 

If his life is insecure, 

Health and mind cannot endure, 
And his home becomes a snare. 


Build the workman’s dwelling sound, 
Not an earth-house or a cave ; 
Scan and drain well underground, 
Heed and pave well all around, 
Or you’ll make his living grave. 


Educate the workman’s child, 
In your lessons aye impress 

That the fountain undefiled, 

Lies in truth so oft exiled,— 
Mind and body cleanliness. 


Teachers of the present age, 
Teachers of the coming time, 
If you ’d live in history’s page, 
Let these truths your mind engage, 
They will lead to work sublime. 
Cc. C. H, 


i 
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IF ST. PAUL’S IS TO BE DECORATED. 


Sir,—It is indeed lamentable to consider that 
after all the painstaking of the Royal Commis. 
sioners on the Fine Arts, and the careful investi- 
gations of its secretary, Sir Charles Eastlake, to 
determine the right method of conducting the 
decoration of a great public or monumental 
building, we should still find any one to propose, 
as your correspondent, ‘“‘G. 8S. A.,” that the win- 
dows should be the first consideration,—the key 
to the decoration of St. Paul’s. 

In the various reports of that Royal Commis- 
sion, it was, amongst other things, distinctly 
pointed out that if coloured glass be introduced 
at all into the windows of an edifice which is 
destined to receive mural pictures, it should be 
but sparingly, in very small quantities. The 
first step should, therefore, be not, as your 
correspondent suggests, to have all the windows 
filled with ‘‘ painted windows, richly dight,’’ but 
to have those already introduced removed ag 
quickly as possible. The next thing should be 
to appoint an historical painter, thoroughly con- 
versant with the theory and practice of mural 
painting, to the command of the decoration of 
the cathedral. The introduction of those win- 
dows, from the designs of Schnorr into sucha 
building, considering the main object in view, 
could have occurred nowhere but in England, 
and perhaps nowhere else in Hugland but in 
London. 

The reason for excluding painted windows 
under the circumstances is obvious, for pigments 
reflecting colours from their surfaces, no matter 
how skilfully treated, can never compete with 
the brilliancy of colours radiated from either 
stained or painted glass. Where windows are 
filled with painted glass, the glass must “lord 
it”? over everything else in the way of pictorial 
art, hence its applicability to Gothic architeo- 
ture, which does not admit, to any great extent, 
of pictorial embellishment. 

The key to the decorations should be that 
which was the key to the architecture,—the 
theme of the Redemption. Here is the base on 
which all ecclesiastical superstructure should be 
raised, the theme which taxes the invention of 
painter, sculptor, and architect to the highest. 
The architect has given us the fair proportioned 
body, the painter and sculptor should now 
breathe into it the breath of life, as Michelangelo 
did into the Sistine, and Raffaelle into the 
Vatican. W. C. T. 








CONCRETE PONDS. 


S1r,—In the Builder for August 21 a corre. 
spondent asks for a remedy for the leaking of a 
concrete pond. As no clue is given tv the nature 
of the subsoil, or what the concrete was made 
from, and how it was made and applied, it is 
impossible to suggest a cure; but allow me to 
state that I have constructed a considerable 
number of concrete ponds, tanks, and reservoirs, 
some of the former of very large dimensions, and 
that only in one instance has there been the 
slightest failure, and this I found was caused by 
the concrete being laid on the clay which had 
formed a pond that the new one was to replace. 
The clay contracted, through being kept dry,—a 
subsidence ensued, and the concrete inevitably 
cracked. 

My method of forming the ponds is this :— 
After excavating the ground to the proper form, 
the concrete is made in the manner usual for 
walls of concrete buildings, with one part of 
Portland cement to seven parts of clean, sharp, 
gravel, crushed flints, or other suitable aggre- 
gate: this is laid on evenly, about 4 in. to 5 in, 
thick, commencing at the bottom and working 
towards the top. The concrete should be 
tolerably we'l beaten at the time it is deposited 
in place, with an’ordinary turf-beater faced with 
sheet-iron or zinc. It is essential that a mach 
smaller quantity of water should be employed 
for mixing purposes than is usual for wall build. 
ing, because otherwise the cement exuding tho 
water unnecessary for setting, the latter rises to 
the surface, and it is then impossible to beat the 
concrete as otherwise should be. In two days 
after completion, the surface of the concrete 
should have applied to it a mixture of half cement 
and half clean, coarse, sharp sand, a small portion 
only being “gauged” at a time, and this should 
be commenced at the lowest part as before, and 
well worked in with a plasterer’s hand-foat, so 
that all the interstices are completely filled ; 
but,—and this is important,—there should be 
no thickness of cement or coat, but the hand- 
float used until it grinds against the surface of 
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the concrete. For cattle-ponds, the slope of the 
sides should be much less steep than is usual 
with clay ponds, because there is obviously not 
so good a foothold. 

Allow me to say that the advantage of con- 
crete for open ponds seems, as a rule, to have 
been overlooked, as with a solid substratum it 
will bear almost any amount of rough treatment 
without injury, and no protection fence is there- 
fore necessary ; neither is it liable, as clay ponds 
are, to sustain injury in dry seasons (when 
depending upon surface drainage or rainfall), 
and it is economical in first cost, which ranges 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per superficial yard, exclu- 
sive of the excavation. Tuos. PorrTer. 





BACK STREETS QUESTION. 
THE MIDDLESBROUGH STREETS COMMITTEE. 


TuE fortnightly meeting of the Middlesbrough 
Streets, Markets, and Building Committee was 
held in the Corporation Buildings on the 7th 
inst., Alderman Todd in the chair. The clerk 
having written to the Local Government Board 
pointing out that some members of the Town 
Council held that one thing was meant by the 
words “back passage,” and some arguing that 
it meant another,—a back street, not a back 
passage,—read the following letter from the 

rd :— 

** S1r,—I am directed by the Local Government Board 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter on the 12th ult. 
respecting the bye-laws proposed by the Town Council of 
the borough of Middlesbrough, and to forward for the in- 
formation of the Town Council the inclosed copy of a re- 
port which the Board have received from their architect 
on the subject. Having regard to the advice of their 
architect, the Board would not be prepared to confirm a 
bye-law authorising the construction of a back street of 
the reduced width proposed by the memorialists. But if 
there be any real doubt as to the meaning of the bye-law, 
this should be cleared up by a judicial decision, or by an 
amendment of the existing bye-law.” 

Fras, FuetcueEr, Assistant Secretary.” 


Copy of Enclosure. 
‘* Middlesbrough.— Width of Back Streets. 

Narrow streets seriously interfere with the free circula- 
tion of air, and the districts in which they have been 
formed are invariably close and unwholesome. This is 
mainly due to the impossibility of securing that move- 
ment in the atmosphere necessary to change the air, but 
also the difficulty of keeping such streets clean. Narrow 
streets, too, owing in some measure to the additional 
expense and difficu ty of watching, lighting, and scaveng- 
ing them, become places of deposit for every kind of filth 
and refuse, which, apart from considerations of the de- 
moralisation, are very prejudicial to the health of the 
inhabitants, For the above reasons, and having regard to 
inconvenience of public traffic, I usually recommend the 
same mivimum width for streets not intended for carriage 
traffic (including back streets) as is prescribed in the 
Towns Improvement Act, sec, 63,—viz., 20 ft.; and am of 
opinion that the Town Council ought never to have allowed 
any diminution from the minimum width of 18 ft. specified 
in their existing series of bye-laws, and I do not see that 
they have any authority whatever for doing so.” 


A discussion then took place as to who were 
responsible for persons having laid out buildings 
and erected houses with 3 ft. back passages, 
while the bye-law in existence stated that the 
tack passages should be 18 ft. Some of the 
members of the committee were of opinion that 
the builders themselves were responsible; others 
thought that the Council were liable for altering 
them. The clerk held that the builders were 
responsible, because, whatever the Council did, 
whatever plans they passed, did not make legal 
an infringement of the bye-Jaws sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board. The chairman 
was of opinion that the committee had no right 
to pass block plans with less than 18 ft. back 
passage. At the close of the meeting a number 
of plans were submitted with 9 ft. back passages; 
but they were all refused, the only persons 
voting in favour of the passing of the plans being 
Messrs. Bargate, Archibald, and Blackburn. 








THE NEW STREET, MARYLEBONE. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped they will be careful 
about the spelling of the name of the new street 
from Wigmore-street to Hinde-street,— Man-devil 
has such a queer look. Surely Mandeville is 
meant ? BAYSWATER. 








THE WORM IN THE WOOD. 


Srr,—I am much troublei by the woodwork in my cart- 
horse stable being worm-eaten, and should be glad to dis- 
cover a preventive, The whole of the timber work, in- 
cluding oak stall-posts, and division boards, also flooring 
boards of hay-loft over, is being completely eaten away, 
and if touched crumbles into dust. 

I am aware that eventually new timbers will be required, 
but in the meantime Iam desirous of applying some re- 
medy which would stop its further progress, and eradicate 
the pest. Possibly some of your readers might suggest 
the best course to be adopted. AGRICOLA, 








BLAST-FURNACE CONSTRUCTION. 


WirH a view to reduce the cost of a farnace 
stack without interfering with the permanency 
or the economic operation of the structure, 
Messrs. Weimer & Birkinbine, of Lebanon, U.S., 
have introduced a mode of constructing blast- 
furnaces which is described and illustrated in 
the Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel 
Association. The heavy masonry which sur- 
rounded the stacks of the furnaces of former 
years has given way to the lighter masonry piers, 
or metal columns sustaining a mantle; and now 
Messrs. Weimer & Birkinbine come forward with 
another method of construction, which con- 
sists in substituting large cast-iron housings 
nearly double the height ofthe ordinary columns 
or piers. The housings support a cast-iron 
mantle constructed in the form of a hollow girder 
through which air can circulate. Below this 
mantle the fire-brick masonry of the bosh walls 
(2°ft. 6 in. in thickness) is exposed, each course 
being confined by bands of 1 in. square iron, 
which are secured to the housings by T-heads 
resting in slots left toreceivethem. A casing of 
boiler iron surrounds the walls of the crucible as 
high as the tuyere openings, and between it and 
the walls are placed 6 in. of washed gravel, 
through which water is allowed to percolate. 
The housings also form supports for the circle- 
blast and water-pipes, and for a spray-pipe under 
the mantle. The outside of the stack above the 
mantle is of red brick, secured by strong iron 
bands provided with double clevices,—a casing 
of boiler iron surrounding the upper portion 
having flue connexions. The tunnel head is pro- 
vided with Weimer’s patent charger, which pre- 
vents the escape of gas when the bell is dropped 
and maintains a regular flow of hot-blast and 
boilers. The fence is adjustable so as to be used 
either open or closed. The entire construction 
is intended to consume the minimum amount of 
material, and the hollow mantle, spray-pipe, 
exposed bosh walls, light bands, and crucible 
casing give abundant opportunity to avoid danger 
from excessive temperature. 








UNANNEALED GLASS. 


In a second paper on this subject addressed 
to the French Academy of Sciences, MM. V. de 
Luynes and Ch. Feil treat of blocks and plates 
of unannealed glass, They state that in general 
it is impossible to saw, file, or drill a hole in such 
glass without its flying off into fragments like 
Rupert’sdrops. Shape, however, exercises some 
influence in the matter: thus, a disk may be 
perforated in its centre without breaking, but if 
it is attempted to perforate it in any other 
place it will crumble to pieces. Under polarised 
light a square plate of St. Gobain glass displays 
a black cross, the branches of which are parallel 
to the sides. It is always possible to saw it 
through along those directions, but anywhere 
else the saw is sure to break the plate. If the 
two portions of the latter, when quite sawn 
through, be seen through polarised light, there 
will be perceived black stripes and coloured 
fringes, the arrangement of which shows that 
the molecular state of the fragments is no longer 
the same as before the operation. If the two 
pieces be placed directly one upon the other, the 
fringes and stripes disappear; but if put 
together inversely, the latter will assume the 
appearance they would bave with a plate of 
double the thickness. This proves that all has 
proceeded symmetrically on both sides of the 
saw. 








AMERICAN EDGE-TOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


ENGLIsH edge-tool makers in particular are 
(says the Mining Journal) aware of the success 
which certain of their business rivals in America 
have hustled them in many of our home and 
foreign markets. So large, however, is the 
demand at present for good edge-tools of almost 
every description that there are few edge-tool 
firms in the United Kingdom who have not 
plenty of orders upon their books. The English 
article is not, therefore, out of use, but there is 
a perceptible increase in the favour in which 
handy and thoroughly excellent tools are held, 
both at home and abroad. And this is being 
encouraged by the growing facilities for manu- 
facturing steel, both shear and cast. Sensible of 
this, certain American firms are pushing their 
opportunity. Hence it comes about that 
American forks, shovels, and axes are’to be had 
wherever edge-tools are offered in this country. 
But it would seem that the Americans believe that 





they can compete with us much more succegg. 
fully by having branch establishments to many. 
facture their specialities in this country rather 
than by shipping their product from the other 
side. A firm of cast-steel shovel-makerg gt 
Pittsburgh are now, through a representative 
who has recently come over from Pittsburgh to 
England, making inquiries which will regulate 
their action, and determine them whether the 
will themselves begin to make in this country, oy 
whether they will offer their process to English 
firms, or to an English company. 








ARBITRATION CASES. 
JACKSON v. BUIST. 


In October last a house in course of erection 
at Crockbertown, Cardiff, was taken possession 
of by Dr. Buist by force, the builders—Meggrg, 
Jackson & Shaw—alleging that an amount of 
over 5001. was due to them at the time; and 
when the case was brought before the public, 
they (the builders) assigned as a reason for 
refusing to give up possession, the refusal by 
Dr. Buist and his architect (Mr. Blessley) to 
recognise their claims. The matter was subse. 
quently brought before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and by order of Mr. Justice Brett the 
whole case was referred to Mp; C. E. Bernard, of 
Cardiff. It was further ordered that the costs of 
the cause were to abide the event, the costs of 
reference only being in the discretion of the 
arbitrator. The defendant, Dr. Buist, had ten. 
dered 1601. to the Messrs. Jackson as payment 
in full, which, being refused, the defendant 
paid 3341. 1s. into court, pleading a set-off of 
1741. 1s.as liquidated damages and money paid 
in completing the building. The arbitrator 
awards that over and above the sum of 3341, 1s, 
paid into court by the defendant, the defendant 
is indebted to the plaintiff in the sum of 691, 
17s. 8d., and he directs the defendant to pay to 
the plaintiffs the said sum and the costs prior to 
the reference, and he orders that the plaintiffs 
and defendant do each bear their and his own 
costs of reference, and do each pay one-half of 
the costs of the award. 





THE DUNDEE ESPLANADE, 


THE dispute which has existed for so long a time 
between the magistrates and council and Mr. Hugh 
Kinghorn, the original contractor for the construction of 
the esplanade, has now been disposed of by Mr, Leslie, 
C.E., the arbiter, 

Mr. Kinghorn left the works in an unfinished state in 
January, 1871, stating that he had expended all the 
material he was called upon by the schedule to do. in 
consequence of the sinking of the foundations of the wall, 
he stopped operations until he should receive orders from 
the engineer in reference to the work which still remained 
to be done, as the extent of the schedule measurement 
been reached before he came to the pitching of the wall, 
The magistrate and council applied to Mr. Leslie in order 
that Mr, Kinghorn should be made to finish his contract, 
allowing him at the same time the right to reserve any 
claims tor extras, After several hearings a considerable 
time ago, Mr. Leslie found that Mr. Kinghorn was bound 
to finish his contract, but reserved to him the right of 
making a claim for any extras. Mr, Kinghorn, however, 
declined to go on, and the magistrates resolved to finish 
the esplanade themselves, The works were then put into 
the hands of Mr, Robert Laing, contractor, Dundee, at 
an enhanced cost, arising from the increased price of 
labour and material as compared with their price when 
Mr. Kinghorn’s contract was entered into in 1809, Onthe 
completion of the works a short time ago, the magistrates 
and council craved the arbiter to dispose of the contend- 
ing claims. Mr. Kinghorn claimed 9,718/, 18s. 8d., besides 
damages for alleged breach of contract. The magistrates 
and council, on the other hand, declined to recogaise 
his claim, and made a claim against Mr. Kinghorn for 
9,591/. Os. 2d., being the cost of the works which Mr. King- 
horn had left to be completed, and including the cost of 
repairing damages to the sea-wall while the works were 
lett exposed by Mr, Kinghorn, and also the cost of enter- 
ing into new contracts, watching, inspection, and en- 
gineer’s fees upon the extra works. A long proof was 
taken in Edinburgh about two months ago, and parties 
were fully heard subsequently upon the import of the 
proof and the contending claims. Mr. Leslie has now 
decided against Mr, Kinghorn, After allowing him up- 
wards of 1,800/, for extra work, he is found liable to pay 
to the town the sum of 6,950/, 19s, 6d. 








Threatening a Foreman.—At the Guild- 
hall Police Court, on the 1st inst., John Hardy, 
aud John Ball, labourers, in the employ of 
Messrs. W. Lawrence & Sons, contractors, were 
charged with being drunk and threatening 
Michael Pipe, foreman at a job being carried 
out at the new City Club. The prisoners h 
been at work under him for about a fortnight, 
and on the following Monday they came to work 
drunk, which was repeated again on Tuesday; 
and he refused to give them their ticket, The 
defendants persisted in annoying him, ai 
threatened todo for him. They were fined 58. 
or seven days’ imprisonment each. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


TE School Board of Leyton and Leytonstone 
have selected the design, submitted in limited 
competition, by Mr. T. Roger Smith, for their 
Choreh-road schools. The Board obtained pro- 
fessional assistance in considering the plans 
submitted, and the report which was made to 
them by their adviser was very favourable to the 
design selected. The schools are to accommo. 
date 525 children, in the three departments of 
boys, girls, and infants. The site being ample, the 
gchool-buildings will all be of one story only. 
A master’s house will form part of the group of 


buildings. 





GIVE THEM A RUB. 


§iz,—In August, 1873, you kindly inserted 
my letter under the above title. Allow me now 
to say that it has not been unheeded in the City. 
The bronze statues on the Holborn Viaduct have 
been cleaned, and, as it appears to me, rebronzed. 
It seems to be rather early for such a process. 
It isto be hoped that arrangements are made 
that these statues, and all others, may be 
periodically rubbed or brushed, which will keep 
them in good order, and the example would soon 
be followed throughout the metropolis. a 2 








DIFFERENCES. 


fS1r,—I have been looking in the Builder for the last 
two weeks expecting to see a statement of tenders that 
were sent in for building two pairs of villas in the Mall- 
road, Hammersmith. Not seeing them, I consider in 
justice to the trade they ought to be published, and 

viog been requested by one of the competing firms, have 
sent you a copy of them, and shall be greatly obliged if 
you will print them in your next. The three middle tenders 
are from firms living on the spot, the lowest from a Brixton 
tradesman. I have no doubt allare respectable firms, but 
the question is, why the difference, as each firm had 
uantities supplied them by the surveyor, Mr, H. 
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“ VARNISH.” 


Sir,—Can any of your correspondents recommend an 
oak varnish that will stand out of doors? I have tried 
several on oak doors and window-frames, but none will 
stand, and therefore I suppose they are useless in pre- 
serving the wood, QUERCUS. 








STOPPAGE OF A PUBLIC THOROUGHFARE, 


It is now nearly a year since the Regent’s 
Park explosion wrecked Macclesfield-bridge, and 
debarred all carriage access to the fine internal 
road from the north and west sides of the Park 
for nearly a mile and a half; the décombres of 
the bridge and of the handsome gate-lodge are 
still prostrate in the same confusion and ruin as 
they were left on the 8th of October, 1874; and 
the inhabitants of Portland.town, Primrose-hill, 
the Avenue-road, and its important vicinage, are 
seriously incommoded and injured (in property) 
by this utter heedlessness. Who is blameable 
for this recklessness of public rights P 

Allusion to the subject was made in the 
Builder some months back, but no direct move- 
ment has yet been made to compel the canal 
Company to redress a public wrong. The suf. 
ferers have been too busy in exacting compenga- 
tion for damages suffered, and the company in 
modif ying and paying them, to repair a great 
and serious public grievance. Surely so great 
an obstruction of rights pertinent to the whole 
Population of London can be allowed to sleep no 
longer. The greatest solace to the pent-up in- 
habitants of our great and growing metropolis 

is to be found in the forest glades, the opens, and 
the beauteous flower-walks of our parks ; and 
although the office of sodile has been defunct for 
nearly 2,000 years, and that of the censor is 
wholly extinct, still a note from the Builder ma 
attract attention to this subject, and lead to the 
reparation of wrongs affecting the million. 


Quonpam, 








Sculpture.—An equestrian statue of Berna. 
dotte was inaugurated at Christiana on the 7th 
inst. About 50,000 persons were collected in the 
square where itis erected. The statue, which is 
Placed on the centre of the eminence on which 
the palace is built, facing the priocipal street, is 
the work of a native sculptor, Herr Bergslien 
and was cast in Copenhagen. f 





SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Landward (Wick).—At a meeting of the Land- 
ward School Board on the 8rd inst., the follow- 
ing tenders for the erection of the Thrumster 
school buildings were accepted, viz. :—For mason 
and slater work—Alexander Sutherland, Whal- 
ligoe, 7641. Joiner, plaster, and plumber work— 
Thomas Dunbar, Wick, 6071. 103. Painter work— 
George Cameron, Wick, 261. Total 1,4271. 

Skenfrith—At a meeting of the Skenfrith 
School Board, held on the 2nd inst. at the Town- 
hall, Grosmont, Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, of 
Hereford, was appointed architect to the Board. 
There were sixty-four applicants for the ap- 
pointment, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chester.—The foundation-stone of the new 
King’s School, Chester, which will be devoted 
to the purposes of middle-class education, was 
laid on the 9th inst. by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Blomfield is the architect, and Mr. Farrimond the 
contractor. 

Brynmawr.—St. Mary’s (National) Schools 
were opened on the 8th inst. The building, 
which is cruciform on plan, is Gothic in style, 
and has cost about 1,000. What may be called 
the nave will be occupied by the boys, the girls 
occupying the transepts, the apse being used as 
@ class-room for giils. The total number of 
children accommodated is 300. The architect is 
Mr. Neville, of Abergavenny; and the builder, 
Mr. Thomas, of Brynmawr. 

Moseley.— At the usual monthly meeting of 
the Wednesfield School Board, on the 6th inst., 
Mr. Griffin, the architect to the Board, attended 
with plans of the new schools about to be erected 
at Moseley Village, which were approved, and 
ordered to be submitted to the Education 
Department. 

Lochgelly.—A new school for the parish of 
Lochgelly is now in course of erection. The 
contractors are Messrs. M‘Ghee & Son, and the 
entire cost, including the houses of the teachers, 
will be about 2,500/. The new building will 
accommodate 250 scholars. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Aberdeen.—At a special meeting of the Aber. 
deen town council on the 2nd inst., the plans 
prepared for the new steeple to St. Nicholas’s 
Charch, which have been exhibited for the last 
four months, were again discussed, but no selec- 
tion was agreed on, it being resolved to remit 
back two of the sketches to be remodelled by the 
city architect. 

Lincoln.—The erection of a tower to St. 
Mark’s Church has been commenced; but the 
spire will not be built until the necessary funds 
come to hand. The work has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Huddlestone & Son. 

Stirling.—The plans for the new church to be 
built in Albert-place, for the congregation of 
Holy Trivity Church, have been approved of, 
and the estimates for the work given in and 
opened. The contractors for the mason work are 
Messrs. Dougal & Ronald; for the joiner work, 
Mr. Robert Anderson; plaster work, Messrs. 
Forster & Walls; slater work, Mr. D. M‘Gregor ; 
plumber work, Messrs. Hardie. The total cost 
is estimated at 4,0001. 

Hampstead.—It was announced some months 
ago that the trustees of the parish church 
of St. John, Hampstead, had consulted the 
parishioners as to three alternative proposals,— 
the enlargement and repair of the existing 
structure ; or the demolition of it and the erection 
of a new church on its site ; or, thirdly, the erec- 
tion of a new parish church elsewhere. Ata 
recent meeting of the trustees it was agreed that 
the fabric should be restored and enlarged, and 
that the work should be carried out under the 
direction and from the designs of Mr. F. P. 
Cockerell. A faculty to enable the alterations 
to be made has been obtained from the Ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and the plans have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Bishop of London. 
The present roof will be retained, so that the 
church will not be raised in height ; but it will be 
lengthened to the eastward some 30 ft. or 40 ft., 
by the bringing forward of an apse or apsidal 
chancel towards the gates opening into Church. 
row. The west part will be left pretty much in 
its present condition, and small side-aisles will be 
added to the north and the south of the present 
nave, making its breadth throughout equal to 
the widest portion at present. The chancel 





will be prolonged westward into the nave, 
and on either side of the holy table will be a 
vestry — the one for the clergy, and the other for 
the choir. A porch will be added on the northern 
side facing Holly-hill, Several pinnacles with 
crockets will be added, and a tower and spire 
substituted for the present tower. The new 
tower and spire will rise to the height of about 
150 ft., and the gilt vane and copper. sheathing 
of the present spire will be utilised in the new 
structure. The total costis roughly estimated at 
10,0001. 

Norbury.—On the 29th ult. the parish church 
at Norbury was reopened, after partial restora- 
tion. A sum of about 3501. has been expended, in- 
cluding a window presented by the Misses Burne, 
the cost of which was 1501. The alterations to 
the chancel consist of the removal of the plaster 
ceiling which concealed the oak roof timbers, 
and the opening out of these timbers, which are 
massive in character, moulded and carved. A 
five-light traceried window has been inserted at 
the east end, in substitution for a miserable lead 
light encased in brickwork, which had supplanted 
the original window. The plaster and white- 
wash, on the internal face of the ashlar walling, 
has been partially removed. The rew window 
is fitted with slightly-tinted cathedral glass, by 
Héaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London. In the 
nave the plaster ceiling has also been removed, 
and the original massive oak timbers have been 
opened up, and the walls to some extent cleared 
of whitewash. An ancient south door, which 
had been built up, has also been restored. The 
original church consisted of nave and chancel 
ouly, but a modern brick tower at the west end 
has been added. The original building is of the 
Decorated period, and probably was erected in 
the time of Edward III. The alterations have 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Lynam, architect, of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
by Mr. Whittingham, of Newport, contractor. 

Coventry.—The tender of Messrs. Collins & 
Cullis, of Tewkesbury, has been accepted for the 
first three sections of the work involved in the 
restoration of St. John’s Church, Coventry. The 
contract, which embraces the whole of the stone 
work and the flooring of the church, amounts to 
4,0001. Two other sections remain to make the 
restoration complete. These include the internal 
fittings and a new vestry. The total cost of the 
work, as originally designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
will be over 7,0001. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Westminster.—It is stated that asite in the 
rear of Victoria-street, and adjoining the Tothill 
Fields Prison, has been secured for the fature 
cathedral of the Roman Catholic Arch-diocese 
of Westminster. The building will, it is said, 
be one-third larger than Westminster Abbey, 
and will be erected from the designs of Mr, 
Henry Clutton. 

Birkenhead.—The new Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Lawrence, Park-street, Birkenhead, was 
consecrated on the 5th inst. by the Bishop of 
Shrewsbury. The new church has sittings for 
upwards of 1,000 worshippers. It was designed 
by Mr. O‘Beyrne, architect, Liverpool ; bat the 
plans have not yet been carried out to their full 
extent. A chancel, 45 ft. in length, will be 
added at some future time, and this will make 
the dimensions of the building 145 ft. by 60 ft, 
The internal decorations are incomplete. 

Harborne.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary, Harborne, 
was laid on the 8th inst. by Dr. Ullathorne, the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Birmingham. The 
church will be erected from designs by Messrs. 
Dunn & Hanson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the style 
adopted being Decorated. Sittings will be pro- 
vided for 300 worshippers, and a provision will 
be made for a gallery at the west end should it 
be needed. The open-timbered roof will be 
formed of framed and braced rafters, the height 
from floor to ridge being 39 ft. Three traceried 
windows will light the nave, and six small 
lancet windows will light the aisle. Externally 
the building will be of red brick, with dressings 
of Bath stone, while the interior will be of white 
bricks, with bands of terra-cotta. The cost will 
be 5,0001. 

Northwich.—An outlay of upwards of 3001. 
has just been incurred in decorating the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Wilfrid, Northwich, and 
in erecting an altar and reredos. The altar, 
composed of white marble, was designed and 
executed by Messrs. Herbert & Co., of Liverpool. 
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The centre panel represents our Lord blessing 
the people, and the groups on either side con- 
tain angels in adoration. The groups on either 
side of the tabernacle are composed of saints. 
All the groups and angels which have been in. 
troduced into the canopies were designed by M. 
Charles Geerts, of Louvaine. The decoration of 
the church has been carried out by Mr. Chad- 
wick, of Northwich. MOEN 








Hooks Received. 


Proceedings of the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors. 1873-4. 
Edited by Lewis AnceLt,C.E. London: E. 
& F.N. Spon. 1875. 

Tux first year’s work of the Association of Muni- 
cipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors was 
agoodone. A tolerably fair idea of it may be 
obtained from our pages, but the Association 
have done quite right in publishing their own 
report of the proceedings. The volume contains 
a large amount of valuable matter, and should 
be in the hands of all connected with the works 
of which it treats. The Association was firmly 
established from the very first, and perhaps owes 
something for that to the unhesitating assistance 
we gave at starting in rendering its doings widely 
known. Morethan 160 towns and districts are 
now represented by its members. The real 
secret of its success, however, is to be found in 
the energy, ability, and discretion exhibited by 
its founder, Mr. Lewis Angell, who was very 
properly made the first president of the Asso- 
ciation. 








Hliscellanen, 


‘Wages and the Cost of Living in Mel- 
wourne.—Mr. Anthony Trollope, in one of his 
letters from the Antipodes, just published, 
says :—Artisans in Melbourne, such as masons, 
bricklayers, and carpenters, now earn from 8s. 
to 10s. a day. Twenty years ago they were 
earning from 20s. to 30s. But twenty years ago 
everything in Melbourne was so dear that the 
man’s ‘condition was hardly better than it is now. 
The value of money wages is, however, only 
gelative, and depends on the cost of provisions. 
In Melbourue, butchers’ meat ranges from 3d. 
to 7d. perlb. In country towns it is cheaper,— 
pay from 2d. to 5d. Bread is nearly the same 
as in England, the difference, if there be a 
difference, being in favour of the colony. 
Clothes, upon which protective duties are 
Jevied, are somewhat dearer in Victoria than 
at home. Fuel, if purchased, is dearer in the 
towns, coal running in Melbourne from 30s. to 
35s. a ton; but the climate requires but little 
fire, and in the country wood is cheap. Rent in 
the towns is dearer than in England, but the 
labourer’s facility of building for himself or 
living without rent is greater. 


The Extension of the Peel Park Museum, 
Salford.—At a special meeting of the Salford 
Town Council, held on the Ist inst., Alderman 
M‘Kerrow, in moving that Mr. Lord, the archi- 
tect, be permitted to take out the quantities for 
the extension of the museum building, subject to 
his including the amount to be charged for the 
fame in the 6,0001., said that the park com- 
mittee had repeatedly expressed their determi- 
mation not to spend more than 6,000l. out of 
the 10,0001. which had been left for the pur- 
poses of the extension, and yet they had 
selected plans which would cost 1,0001. more 
than the amount contemplated. Mr. Lord, the 
architect, would receive the usual commission, 
but it was now proposed, in addition, that he 
should be allowed 2} per cent.,—which repre- 
sented from 1501. to 2001.,—for taking out the 
quantities. An amendment to the effect that 
the resolution of the museum and library com- 
mittee of the 27th of July be approved, except 
that part which required Mr. Lord to include 
the amount for taking out quantities in the 
6,0001., be rescinded, was carried by 29 to 8. 


A Portable Field Hospital.—It is stated 
that among the interesting sights of the Great 
Exhibition in Philadelphia next year, will be a 
field hospital, such as those used in the army of 
the United States. It will be built entirely of 
wood, and will consist of a central building and 
two wings ; twelve field beds will be made up in 
the wings, which wil! be carefully ventilated, 
and furnished with all the newest sanitary 


appliances. 





Etching on Glass.—Messrs. Malloch & Co., 
of Edinburgh, have produced some views, by 
means of a method of etching on glass which 
they claim the credit of inventing. The object 
of the invention is to provide the draughtsman 
with a surface which shall at once admit of the 
utmost freedom of hand, and receive and retain 
the slightest and sharpest touches of the etching 
point. A sheet of perfectly smooth plate-glass 
is covered with a preparation which, when dried, 
has all the appearance of a coat of yellowish oil 
paint, only that it possesses considerable translu- 
cency. Working on this surface much as he 
would do on the wax coating of the copper plate, 
but with the additional advantage that he can 
readily judge of the effect of his touches by ever 
and anon placing the glass against a dark back- 
ground, the etcher makes his drawing. This 
having been completed, photo.-lithography is 
resorted to for the purpose of reproducing it on 
paper. The prints which are produced by this 
simple process resemble impressions of etching 
on copper, reproducing as they do with the 
utmost clearness of definition every line and dot 
of the original drawing. 


Asphaltic Fabric for Roofing. — An 
asphaltic fabric for roofing, invented by M. 
Charles Gaudefroy, fils, of Beaucamps-le-Vieux, 
France, is composed of a web of animal hair or 
flock, steeped in a bath of gas-tar, pressed 
between two cylinders to expel the excess of 
tar, then spread upon the ground and sprinkled 
with peat-ashes, care being taken to make them 
enter the web, which is allowed to dry a little, 
and is again steeped in a bath similar to the 
first, then again pressed, spread out to thoroughly 
dry in the air, and finally, before being rolled up 
it is sprinkled with fine river sand. In applying 
the fabric to roofing the boards usually placed 
upon the rafters are dispensed with, the rafters 
are placed about 1 ft. apart, and the fabric is at 
once nailed thereon. The edges of the fabric 
are brought close together, and the joint is 
covered by laths, which are afterwards coated 
with tar. Vegetable tar, asphalte, and analogous 
matters may be substituted in lieu of the gas- 
tar, and peat-ashes be replaced by vegetable or 
other ashes, earth, or an equivalent. 


The Royal Infirmary for Women and 
Children, Waterloo- road. — Considerable 
additions are about to be made to this building, 
from plans by Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A. The works 
will comprise the erection of an additional story, 
thus increasing the accommodation by twenty. 
two beds. The windows will have circular heads, 
and the principal architectural features will be 
constructed so as to correspond with the old 
portion of the building. The new story is to be 
22 ft. high, thus bringing the elevation of the 
entire building up to a height of 52 ft. above the 
street level. The materials used will be malm 
brick, with gauged arches, the cornice being in 
Portland cement, and the strings and copings in 
Portland stone. In addition to the new story, 
the basement of the building will be recon- 
structed in order to give increased accommoda- 
tion for the out-patient department. Mr. W. 
Brass is the contractor, and Mr. House is acting 
as clerk of works. The estimated cost is 4,0001. 


Loans in Aid of Pablic Works.—In the 
last financial year the Pablic Works Loan 
Commissioners advanced sums amounting to 
2,318,7591. by way of loan in Great Britain. 
Among these loans are 1,676,154. to school 
boards ; 460,9791. to sanitary authorities ; 
83,1401. for harbours, docks, and piers ; 46,2921. 
to local Boards and Boards of Health; 26,7001. 
under the Labouring Classes’ Dwelling-houses 
Act of 1867; 12,7941. for workhouses; and 
7,000l. to the Portpatrick Railway Company. 
In Ireland the Commissioners of Public Works 
advanced in the year sums amounting to 
286,8451. The principal outstanding at the end 
of the year, the balance of advances made in 
Great Britain and Ireland under various Acts, 
after allowing for repayments made, and for 
sums remitted (chiefly on public works loans in 
Ireland), is stated in the finance accounts as 
amounting to 14,635,7751. 


St. Bride’s Church, Moss Side, Man- 
chester.—The designs of Messrs. Pennington & 
Bridgen, of Manchester, have been selected (ina 
limited competition of local architects) for the 
new church of St. Bride, which is intended to 
accommodate the inhabitants of the suburbs now 
rapidly springing up between Chorlton and 
Stretford roads, and is to be erected in Talbot- 
street, the site having been presented by Sir 
Humphrey De Trafford, 





Extensive New Stabling at Brighton — 
An extensive range of stabling, capable of ac. 
commodating 200 horses, has just been com. 
pleted in connexion with the Norfolk H 
Brighton. The new block is oblong in s 
with buildings on three sides. The space in the 
centre, which measures some 200 ft. in length 
40 ft. in width, is arched over with a roof of g 
wood, and iron, and thus forms a convenient 
covered enclosure, access to which is aff 
by entrances from King’s-road, Norfolk-s 
and Silwood-street. The buildings include two 
floors, the upper one, on which the manager's 
office is also located, being utilised as dwelling. 
rooms for coachmen, grooms, &c. The construe. 
tion of the new, together with the thorough 
renovation of the old, premises, was entrusted 
to Messrs. Spreadborough & Feldwicke, builders, 
of Sussex-street; the architect being Mr. W. £, 
Hadson. 


New Town Clock at Newnham, Glon. 
cester.— The works in connexion with the 
erection of a new town clock at Newnham were 
commenced on the 2nd inst., when Mrs. Cray. 
shay laid the memorial stone. The clock tower 
will be constructed of Bath stone, and yill 
consist of a shaft 4 ft. 6 in. square, rising to the 
height of 40 ft., at which level the clock, with 
four faces, will be fixed. Above this will bean 
open bell turret, with spirelet surmounted bya 
vane. The total height from ground to top of 
vane will be 60 ft. The base, which is to be 
6 ft. square, built on a plinth, and capped with 
weather coping, will be treated in rustic courses 
of stone, the shaft being of ashlar work, with 
bands of Forest stone. The clock will be ill. 
minated, and will strike the hours on a bell 
weighing 14 cwt. Mr. Medland is the archi 
tect, and Mr. William Fream, jun., of Gloucester, 
the contractor. The cost will be about 4001, 


New Banking Premises at Dumfries.— 
New premises for the Union Bank of Scotland 
are in progress at Dumfries, from a design by 
Mr. Railton, architect, Kilmarnock. The facade 
of the building will be in the Italian style, the 
material used being the Locharbriggs red sand. 
stone. The contractors are :—James Halliday, 
for mason work; Robert Thomson, for joiner 
work; Peter Drummond, for plumber work; 
John M‘Lelland, for slater work ; and John Dick. 
son, for plaster work. Sheriff Hope on the 3rd 
inst. granted the prayer of the petition for 
interim interdict presented by the Police Com- 
missioners of Dumfries, who seek, in the exercise 
of the power conferred upon them by Act of 
Parliament, to have the new building of the 
Union Bank set back to a line with the adjoining 
houses. 


Rebuilding of the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh.—Certain obstacles which have hindered 
the rebuilding of the Edinburgh Theatre Royal 
(which was burnt to the ground in February 
last) have at length been overcome, and the re 
construction of the building will be commenced 
at once. Mr. C. J. Phipps will be the architect 
of the new building, and having made a survey 
of the ruins of the former building, he reports 
that the whole of the frontage, with the portico 
and a considerable portion of the side walls, 13 
in good condition, and not damaged by the fire. 
He proposes reconstructing the theatre after the 
style aud plan of the Gaiety in London. Accom- 
modation will be provided for 2,300 persons. | 
contract for the mason work of the new building 
has been entered into with Messrs. M‘Gregot, 
and it is expected that the theatre will be com 
pleted and opened in January next. 

A Memorial of the Franco-German War. 
The monument to be raised to the memory 
the French soldiers killed at Mars-la-Tonr, 
Gravelotte, and Saint Privat is making — 
progress in the Champs Elysées, Paris. T 
group represents La France in an erect position, 
placing a crown of immortelles on the head ¢ 
a wounded soldier, whom she is supporting 
her arms. At her feet two children, seated 0B 
an anchor, are receiving in their hands 4 
rifle which is escaping from the soldier’s han 
The monument is the work of the eculptor 
Bogino. Its final destination is Mars-la-Tout, 
where it will be erected over a crypt containing 
the remains of French soldiers. The polens 
has been executed from a design by the arch 
tect, M. Moyaux. a 

New Cemetery at Nantwich.—The grou 
of the new cemetery at Nantwich is now a 
laid out, and Messrs. Madeley & Hey wood, 
contractors for the chapel and lodge, have com 
menced the erection of those buildings. 
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Corporation Gas Works at Swansea. 
The corporation of Swansea have determined to 
take into their own hands the supply of gas to 
the inhabitants, and have now under their con- 
sideration ® scheme by which they propose 
erecting new gas-works, at a cost of 48,000/., 
under the superintendence of Mr. Flintoff, gas 
engineer. From a calculation which has been 
made on behalf of the corporation, it is stated 
that gas can be produced by them, and charged 
at the rate of 3s. per 1,000, at which sum there 
will be a fair profit. The price at present charged 





by the gas company is 3s. 9d. per 1,000. Swansea 
rs to be extending at a rapid rate in area 
It is stated that, at the 


a 
and population, 
nai time, there are no less than between 


700 and 800 new houses in course of erection in 


the town. 


New Theatre at Coathridge.—On the 6th 
inst. the new Theatre-Royal and Music Hall, 
which has been in course of erection for nearly 
two years, was opened at Coatbridge. The 
building is seated for 2,000 people. Inside, the 
building is 100 ft. in length by 52 ft. in breadth, 
and the height from the pit floor to the ceiling 
js about 40 ft. The stage is 34ft.in depth from 
the foot-lights to the back wall, while the pro- 
geenium opening is 26 ft. in width by 29 ft. in 
The auditorium is divided into pit, 
circle, and gallery,—the two latter assuming the 
The seats in the circle are 
upholstered in crimson Utrecht velvet, and the 
boxes and stalls are cushioned in cloth by 


height. 


horse-shoe shape. 


Messrs. Wylie & Lochead, 


Mr. Joseph Moreland’s Will.—The will 
of Mr. Joseph Moreland, formerly of Old-street, 
St. Luke’s, but late of No. 4, Vanbrugh Park, 
Blackheath, who died on the 11th of July last, 
was proved on the 21st ult. by Mr. John Brogden 
Moreland, one of the sons of the deceased, the 
acting executor, the personal estate being sworn 
According to the City Press, 
the testator bequeaths to his daughters Frances 
and Caroline 5001. each, free of duty; to his 
executor, 501. also free ; to his wife, Mrs. Frances 
Ann Moreland, all his household goods and farni- 
ture, and the income of the rest of his property 
for life ; on her death the residue is to be divided 


under 14,0001. 


between his five children. 
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Archsological Discovery at Kertch.—In 
excavating for the foundations of a building for 
the Military Club at Kertch, a tomb of brick 
was found containing the following interesting 
objects :—A head ornament of gold, elaborately 
and artistically chased ; two gold cups; a ring, 
in which is a gem ; agold crown, broken; several 
gold clasps; a gold coin, bearing the head of 
Alexander the Great; and a splendid gold vase, 
unfortunately broken, ornamented with drawings 
of a dark colour on a red ground, and with 
inscriptious in Greek. The whole bear evidence 
of the action of fire. 


Extending Trellis-Work.— The trellis. 
work manufactured by Messrs. S. & C. Causley,. 
of Kingsland-road, is the best we have seen. 
The very small compass it occupies when closed 
makes it very easy of transit, a consideration with 
country timber merchants dealing in these goods. 
Each lath is planed on both sides, thereby saving 
labour in painting, and also presenting a better 
appearance, The workmanship of the specimens 
submitted to us was excellent, and the extent to 
which a panel of it pulls out, according to the 
height desired, is remarkable. 


A Village Convalescent Home.—The foun- 
dation-stone of a convalescent home was laid at 
Rownhams, Hants, on the 8th inst. The new 
building, which will be Gothic in character, is 
the gift of Lady Helena French, and will super- 
sede some unsuitable premises which have been 
used for the purposes of the home during the 
4 past seven years. Mr. W. H. Coussmaker, of 
Shanklin, is the architect, and Messrs, Crook & 
Sons, Southampton, are the builders. Accom- 
modation will be provided for six patients, a 
matron, and sub-matron. 


Exhibition of Paintings at Manchester.— 
The private view of the fifty-fifth exhibition of 
paintings in connexion with the Manchester 
Royal Institution took place on the 13th inst. 
The works hung number nearly a thousand, 
chiefly consisting of oil-paintings. Messrs. 
Britton Riviére, J. C. Hook, G. F. Watts, M. J. 
Aumonier, Alma Tadema, W. H. Paton, J. D. 
Watson, and others, including a number of local 
artists, are amongst the exhibitors. The exhibi- 
tion opened to the public on the 15th inst., and 
will remain open several weeks. 


Drainage of the Thames Valley.—At a 


Presentation by Workmen.—On the 4th 


meeting of the Richmond Select Vestry, on the]. 
the 7 th inst., a letter was read from My. Francis inst. the staff and employés of the firm of Mesers q 
Fletcher, Assistant Secretary to the Local Powis, James, Western, & Co., of the P he-csary 
Government Board, in which it was stated that Works, Lambeth, assembled at the White Hart, 
the Board, having received an application to form Collage sees, bs rag reaper fer peg age om 
@ united district, with a view to the adoption of f peer . ed h pte ee el wale nega 
a general system of sewerage available by the owis B wg hey Ate, - fi ns 9g rc 
hear gr id authorities within the area referred to, Reusede. sei de 1 ene ing sie g the de Pp, 
ad decided upon instituting @ preliminary which was appropriately inscribed, he paid a 





inquiry by one of their inspectors intu the sub. 


high tribute to the character and attainments of 


ject 
ject, and that they hoped to arrange that the Mr. Bale, 


inquiry, of which due notice will be given, shall 
be held early in October. 


United Operative Bricklayers’ Trade 


Protection Society.—The third anniversary of 


The Forthcoming Trade-Unions Con- the Ipswich branch of this society was celebrated 
—— eighth annual Trade-Unions Con- at ths Sickle Inn on the 4th oak: when about 
The f 1 commence on October 11 at Glasgow. | forty members sat down to dinner. The report 
will es pica. ar “tia of the subjects which | peaq by the secretary showed that the contribu- 
Act : rtncsaseyeee' "Se riminal Law Amendment | tions during the year amounted to 801., and there 
spiracy ; Trade.U sate Act; Laws of Con-|had been paid for deaths 40l., accidents 101, 
i All Th 8 mions Act; Compensation to leaving a balance in hand of 301. The number 
Regulation Bill mene Deenitien Act; Workshops of members belonging to the’ Ipswich lodge is 

Bee ce Ane, women working in Brick. eighty; and that of the whole district, 7,500. 


fields ; Truck Act; Representation of Labour in 

arliament ; Appointment of Inspectors under 
the Factories and Workshops Act, and the Mines 
Regulation Acts ; Arbitration in Trade Disputes ; 


The Substructures in Oxford-street.— 


Some questions have been asked us as to the 
discovery of a second chamber, deep down in 


the Patent Laws; and the “ Sweating System.” | the roadway of Oxford.street, reported in the 


Times a few days ago, and said to be near North 


New Limestone Quarries at Alston.— 
A new industry has just been added to the town 
of Alston by the opening out of extensive lime. 
stone quarries by the Alston Lime Company, 
which has been promoted and formed by Messrs. 
Pattinson, builders, of Newcastle. The works 
are situated about half a mile from the town of 
Alston, and are connected with the Alston branch 
of the North-Eastern Railway. Limekilns have 
been erected capable of burning sixty tons of 
lime per day. 

Price of Land in the City.—We under- 
stand that a plot of land at the corner of Thread- 
needle-street and Bishopsgate-street, an area of 
about 3,600 ft., has been recently let at a ground 
rent of 2,6001. per annum, to receive a pile of 
buildings suitable for bankers, public companies, 
and merchants, This rent is at the rate of more 
than 31,0001. per annum per acre. Capitalised 
at twenty-five years’ purchase, we get 775,0001. 
per acre as the value of the land. 


The Bagdad Railway.—A numerous staff 
of engineers and surveyors, under the superin« 
tendence of Mr. W. Loftie Stoney, C.E., have left 
for Ismidt in order to make a preliminary recon 
naissance of the country which the first section 
of the Bagdad railway, about to be constructed 
at the private cost of the Sultan, will traverse. 
The anxieties of the last few weeks have not 
diverted his Majesty’s attention from the work 
which he has undertaken. 


Delay as to Builders’ Plans.—The great 
demand for new buildings in the north of 
England has been much retarded by the bye- 
laws of the rural sanitary authorities, that do 
not make the “ authorities’ determine upon the 
plans sent in, within a reasonable time ; and the 
consequence of this serious delay is the setting at 
defiance the bye-laws by builders proceeding 
without first obtaining permission to build, 


Dorchester Town-hall.—At the meeting of 
the Dorchester Town Council, on the 8th inst., a 
plan was submitted by the mayor, which had 
been gratuitously prepared by Mr. Ferrey, 
architect, for making an entrance to the Cor. 
poration buildings from High East-street. The 
design is @ porch supported by two pillars on 
the curb of the footway, with the sides open so 
as not to impede passage along the footpath. 


Portswood (near Southampton). — The 
Urban Sanitary Authority having applied to the 
Local Government Board for powers to borrow 
17,2001. for sewerage works at Portswood, Mr. 
R. Morgan, C.E., held an inquiry on the 31st 
ult., at Southampton, the result of which he will 
report to head quarters; and upon which leave 
will be given, cr withheld, to borrow the sum 
required. 

Patent Office.—The offices fortheregistration 
of designs and of trade marks having been amal« 
gamated with the Patent Office, Mr. B. Wood- 
croft, F.R.S., clerk to the Commissioners of 
Patents, has been appointed, according to the 
Society of Arts’ Journal, Registrar of Designs. 
No formal appointment in connexion with the 
registration of trade marks has yet been made. 


Proposed Docks for Warrington.—lIt is 
proposed to make Warrington a port, and to 
carry into execution some plans prepared last 
year by Mr. Vawser, the Borough Engineer, for 
extensive docks and wharfs at Bank Quay; also 
a scheme for a central station to supersede the 
two existing stations of the London and North. 
Western Company. 


‘Drinking Fountain for Ripon.—On the 
7th inst. a new drinking-fountain, situated on 
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saaiesing the Monuments in Westmin-| Audley-street. We are unable to obtain any|the North-road, was opened by the Mayor of 
ster Abbey.—The other day it was discovered | information as to the find, and indeed have good | Ripon. The fountain is built of stone, and hag 


that a portion of the chief mast of the Hrebus i i t hf ttle. It is the gift of Mr. Joh 

. , | authority for saying that there must be some | trough ior Cattle. is the gut o ob 
ao Seen -erected Franklin monument, had sotmeneuiieiatiog = the matter, the parish | Severs, of Ripon. The contractor was Mr. H. 
pn » on off by some mischievous person. AJ officials knowing nothing of any discovery | Bradford; the architect, Mr. E. H. T. Kessen 3 
not the fest mosumeas oh Says :—“ This is | beyond what we have already made known. and the sculptor, Mr. T. Lambert. 
: whic ini 

in the Abbey. The head of Mejor gras he ea Scarcity of Masons in Scotland.—The 
fell during the American War of Independence, | Banfshire Jowrnal says that in some parts of TENDERS 

has been removed no less than three times from Scotland during the past summer masons have} For building residence, coach-house, and stables, on 
the marble slab erected in his honour, and no| been very difficult to get on any terms. |the New Farm Estate, Bromley, Kent, for Mt. W. 
clue has ever been found to the guilty party,” | School Boards, with their heavy contracts, are eae ve aT eee P P 
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Every thinking man is interested i ; lisi ll the buildi in th Resid Coach-house, &e 
in detecting | ™onopolising all the building power in the esidence. Co , &es 
Scoundrels who thus act, S ot and are likely to do so for the next few Wi. Bunge ae “8 ° 0 ane “ous 0 0 
ester i F. - J. Woo 5262. 0 O° cecces 
of ee Gente Hall.—The decoration| wew Drinking-Fountain for Manchester. Chessum ........+.. 2,165 0 0 ..... i 
th eager Sts # Hall is progressing, | The Baroness Burdett Coutts on the 10th inst. 5 i's Hoskines 2160 9 9 ane 500 0 ° 
architect f n of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the inaugurated a drinking-fountain which she has Edwards & Hames 2,197 0 0 ...... 551 0 0 
The afl or the restoration of the ‘building. presented to the Corporation of Manchester. W.&F. Croaker... 2,160 0 0 ...... 578 0 0 
shila are by Messrs. Hardman, of Bir-| The fountain covers @ space of 18 ft. by 12 ft.) AMARA rimwnenne 2098 0 0 wre OOO 8 OO | 
and is of polished Aberdeen granite. Stamp & Bowtle.., 1,989 0 0 ...... 544 0 } 
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For the erection of villa residences in Leigham-court- 
road, Strestham. Messrs. Edward Power & Wheeler, 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. Barnett, 

Residence No. 1 :— 
















Waterson ..... ccna emere OTD 
Rowe & Berran............. scveccoosee Eee @ OD 
EES LG CT CE 
W. Downs 4,219 0 0 
LEE ORI 
BOOED occcs epost ppsesees, 4,148 16 10 
SEE. cosorcptiscnnssoicesssessves. REE OO 
Riley & Son. eae 3,929 0 0 
DRPEIBG  scccuscccceyee ee Ses IP ae 
Newman & Mynn ... 3,885 0 0 
SS ree 3.879 0 0 
Dover, Son, & Co. ... 3,861 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey ... 3,800 0 0 
Boyce ......... 3,754 0 0 
W. Downs & Co. 3,750 0 0 
Wagner ...... Senet . «. 3,660 0 O 
Aitchison & Walker ............... 3,625 0 0 


Residence No, 2 :— 















Waterson ........... icbesicscecnionssss ENO OO 
Rowe & Berran ....ccceocccsesserse . 4,499 0 0 
Oliver SE ST TRE . 4,299 0 0 
W. Downs ........ spenarcuh tubers eve we 4,219 0 0 
a pautbusessbecbewsoon busese veces 4,148 16 19 
Shurmur.......... savcbasscucongeesepesss eee we 
Riley & Son . 3,929 0 0 
Parkiss 3,9:0 0 0 
Newman & Man 3,885 0 0 
LL as 3,879 0 0 
Dover, Son, & Co shiecosse MIROL DUO 
Hook & O.drey..........0066 ssvseonine 00. O OD 
AN oc reetecspcueuiastearences oosons, O00 0-0 
W. Downs & Co. ..........000 svscnse, ee 0 OD 
UME os Abivccvoss desde ivesnncesseye . 3,660 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker .............. 3,625 0 0 
Residence No. 3 :— 
LS nen 
we & Berran.... 4,744 0 0 
Newman & Mann 4,569 0 0 
4,525 18 10 
4,427 0 0 
pes 4,429 0 0 
ee ee ee obknbsese « 4,374 0 0 
William Downs.............0000 ccccee 4,047 0 O 
eee beesncenn pbuneabes coccee 3,000 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey............ adesseebie . 3,450 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker .............. . 3,925 0 0 
SEM cc cincteteseasss ec sheads ciasieci sons 3,879 0 0 
ae spaeustouscaeee péeonss “eee Ae 
Riley & Son .... 00 
OU s gnnse seintsonsgessesayae Since eee 0 0 
Dover, Son, & Co. cscorrccccsecsese 3,759 0 O 
Residence No, 4:— 
Waterson .......... eocccceccecccescesnn 4,404 O 0 
Rowe & Berran.......... keane eesabh we 4,722 0 0 
Newman & Mann....... Gaccastaaear « 4,540 0 0 
EE Sieeettiaisvidatheeditnonnivensie! Same OS BO 
JO eee ehepapnnetaneoas soccee 4,410 0 O 
W. Downs & Oo. ..c.cccscsssssese wee 4,455 0 0 
Shurmur............. penaoauesBuseusaesy . 4358 0 0 
Es DOWER ..s.cccccescese phsboascbkes . 4,332 0 0 
ND ees chcial wisaksdrcnnd ccveosecesecss 0,008 0 O 
Hook & Oldrey................ seis Eee © @ 
Aitchison & Walker ......... cccsee 3003-0 'O 
SUMMER von sashcaspixscsesvbessisseseyesiaie SOOO OLD 
Ss ececcecen Paseseveesasesce 3,809 0 O 
a eee eee Fe siveece BOO OO 
Pe eee giencntens eccorree 9,758 0 O 
Dover, Son, & Co. ..0sr0c0r000000000 8,741 O O 





For the erection of a villa residence at Knight’s-hill, 
Norwood, for Messrs. T. B, Willoughby & Son. Messrs, 
Edward Power & Wheeler, architects, Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. W. Barnett :— 







Newman & Mann..,.............0... £4,400 0 0 
Downs & Co......... pisbioeéss seckucer 4,185 0 0 
i itmiviingamnipersenmnsnenss: A &- © 
ae ae « 4,000 0 0 
Dover, Son, & Co. .. 3,913 0 0 
_ eee 3,800 0 0 
Rowe & Berran..........ssccceeceees 2,690 0 0 
Waterson ........ 2,185 0 0 
eRe seebpuibie . 2,323 0 0 
W. Downs 2,299 0 0 
DEE rappdh caine cevsess 2,293 3 6 
Boyce ....... 2,214 0 0 
Shurmur 2,097 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker ................ 1,995 0 0 
INNES 5s csacctnscestccivesers wetseces - 1,879 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey........... sveasee corres 1,680 0 O 





For repairs, 43, Marlborough-hill, 8t. Juhn’s-wood, for 
Mr. Theo. Uzielli. Messrs, Edward Power & Wheeler, 
architects :— 
oS eee evecccccccccoceccssecs MEGL 17 
TR: seccvecscceere SL O 
Le 181 9 
176 0 
152 0 
152 0 









wok: hin atc tits . 142 0 
Aitchison & Walker (accepted)... 135 0 


ecoooceoacse 





For making up, repairing, and curbing roads, Lower 
Norwood, fur Mr, Charles Blake, Messrs, Edward Power 
& Wheeler, architects :— 

Aitchison & Walker setusccesonss BeOTD. OO 


ee 663 0 0 
Carter... Geb obsbedssotsense 657 0 0 
PMG sccicersescene Poilcsinaths sphtvcabaness 630 0 0 





For widening and making up roads, Lower Ni od 
for Mr. Charles Blake, Messrs, Kdward Power & Whole 





eurveyors :— 

i Tender No. 1. 
I te + £239 0 0 
Ue kvasxsooncabncdlb ss ahskbcbsseesceces - 13511 0 
IIS vicistnanssubh ncdkcesubeb Bvceoscnsunzies 133 15 0 
Wallis........ a tiiealiein Gh besshSib Kadi vnenense 113 15 0 

Tender No, 2, 
BRSUIBO AG o.cinsessesccsebesscceesones . 363 3 8 
ae pebaby Sus enaipeeepactbabnsertsccesas 297 17 0 
eiiiilinrpinieltassokady . ww 25513 6 
ne eee 195 2 6 


For repairs, &c., at the Duke of Hamilton public-house, 
Hampstead, for Messrs, Watney & Co. Mr. H. J. 
Newton, architect :— 











odden £160 0 0 
Tayler ecwue See Sw 
Boden........ j Axpbiboobsomevesces jobesoaece aD @ 
Lamble (accepted) ...... 145 0 0 





For erecting new bay windows glazed with plate, strip- 
ping off old zinc gutters, and forming new lead ditto; re- 
painting and decorating, twenty-eight houses at Battersea, 
for Mr. White :— 

Timewell (accepted) ..4.....+44444. £1,465 0 0 





For the erection of a house on the Holloway Estate, 
Dorking, for Mr, Frederick Taylor. Mr. F. J. Dibble, 
architect :— 

Lynn & Dudley........scccssserveeses £2,224 0 0 
GFOGAOTA & BON... .ccccccccesscensssoses 2,213 0 0 
Hamblin Brothers (accepted)... 2,170 0 0 


For making, draining, aap og ° and channelling the 
King’s-road, Guildford, for the Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity :— 





Pollard & Son . £310 0 0 
BEGDOM 55 ..cccce. 307 0 0 
Swayne, jun.... 295 10 0 





Garnett (wccepted) .....ccscscoresscsee 239 10 0 





For repairs to houses in South-street, Guildford, for 
the Urban Sanitary Authority :— 
Garnett ........ eceese £133 0 0 
PIPPOS Ge CIOLK i ssscccssececsnessessocnes 2a OO 
deacadesiss pusnsecesshiaee sodscvsseese “EOE? OlO 


Mason j 
Pollard & Son (accepted) ........... 109 11 0 








For repairs, painting, &c., at No. 16, George-street, 
Mansion-house, for Mr. J. J. Stone, Mr, C, Reilly, 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— 

GPORTIWOOK ...<<cccesessssenee pavscatne £165 0 0 
Harrison, Son, & Wood ........... 117 6 O 
Staines & Son (accepted) ............ 9810 0 








For new sewer and road at Hampstead. Messrs, 
Farebrother & Clark, surveyors :— 
POGOPAOR « ccassessaeskeiasacives ecsoseee 2,000 O O 
BERDOGOK, ccZsthscccessccssechdcacdssonssaa._a,400> 0. @ 
Nowell & Bobs0n........cccoreccescee 2,789 0 0 
HIB GURCK Sccctsacccsscee cocccccercse 2,048 0 O 
Culverhouse ........+00 2,72) 0 0 
WOIUID  ssscdssnnsensraveesnsnere PR i UE 





For the erection of East-End Juvenile Mission and 
Bible Schools. Mr. E. Gregg, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. Jas. Schofield :— 


General work. Ventilation. 
Longmire & Burge £15,5:0 0 0 ...... £1,392 0 0 
Gammon & Son...,.. 15,100 0 O .,..... 1,507 Uv 0 
Ronherts trothers.., 14,689 0 0 ...... 1,413 0 0 
Waldram & Co....... 14,640 C 0 ...... 1,245 0 0 
MUON cca xcccnacssctn acc SEIS 20-0 8. . 1,278 0 0 
Perry & Co. ......... 14,250 0 0 ...... 1,419 0 0 
J.& &. Coleman ... 14,113 0 0 ....... 1,397 0 0 
TO eee Pere 6 BOGS 0-8 vcvess 1,383 0 0 
RIE)... 5 ncecoxtescnaes 13,700 0 0 1,200 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill 13,680 © 0 ...... 1,300 0 0 





For St. Mary’s Priory, Stamford-hill. Mr. C. G. 
Wray, architect. Quantities by Messrs, Linsdell & 





Giffard :— 
Main Building. Washhouse, 

DLBDD . ccescons bsapane £2,784 0 0 ...... £83) 0 0 
i 2,589 0 0 ..... . 930 0 0 
2,44) 0 0 880 0 0 

2,329 0 0 799 0 0 

2,247 0 0 774 0 0 

2,272 00. 743 0 0 

Newman & Mann 2,210 0 O ...... 760 0 0 
Staip & Bowtle... 2,145 0 0 ..... - oH 8°70 
WMROT. scssccneceuacsens 2,160 00 ..... Jo0 6 0 
SDEOO csssvescetes + 35198: -0 0 000 78-2 0 
Waldram &Co. ... 2,195 0 0 ...... 749 0 0 





For mortuary for the parish of 8t. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch. Mr. R. Walker, architect, Quantities by Mr. 


W. E. Stoner :— 
Mortuary. Fittings. Gates. 
J. & R. Walesby... £595 10 0 ...£61 10 0 .., £4) 10 
BOWE Ao cisiccovancens G70: 10.0... 02.0 @..,.. 449 
Allen & Sons 637 0 0... 682 0 0... BF O 
649 0 0... 50 0 0... 38 
479 0 0... 62 0 0... 





& 
oo 





wood :— 





Burlord. .....0<<00 apne seovee £2,462 0 O 
AIR COOD. cccencscsnceneccnnase 2,30 0 0 
Dove Brothers ..... ecehpad watanad scooe 2,2°0 0 O 
RII Be soba onc tcccescaccrtecen . 2,160 0 0 
Shepherd (accepted) ............... 1,995 0 0 


o 
an 
ocooco 


For new warehouse, Great Wild-street, W.C. Messrs. 
Spalding & Knight, architects, Quantities by Mr. Fleet- 





For the erection of a room for religious meetings ip 
Stockleigh-road, St, Leonard’s-on-Sea. Seating not in. 
cluded. Messrs. Fowler & Hill, architects :— 

Watts (accepted) .........00+-.+s00+e 8694 0 0 





For sewerage works, Great Amwell, Herts, for the 
Ware Union Sanitary Authority. Mr. T, W, Grindl, 
engineer, Quantities supplied :— , 














MERU. ccncecsascsscccpavogsessacosctsosseced Eee “O20 
Dover, Gon, & Co....cc..ceccccsrocseccoe 191 QO 6 
Hare «- 11310 0 
Allen ... 112 0 0 
POUL. .cctcccccscccscsosccsascosescocsesecs ALO O © 
Hitohr ....csscccocccccccscccescetccecorccscce 100 10 0 
Foard ...... 103 9 9 
WU RBTOG 66. cc -ncaescvecsepcaccesapbencapess, 200 ET. ET 
RUMMOE cccssccooccsussesetaee cevevareenas® cae’ Oe O65 
Green (accepted)....rccccccreee sve 9415 Q 
——————<$<$<$<$<— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. G. (the house under ordinary circumstances would certainly 
have been sold with its two half-party walls only. Whether the 
owner by the terms of the sale to R. G. has deprived himself of thy 
power torecover for the half wall would depend on circumstances, of 
which we have not knowledge).—T. W. G. (please send addresa),— 
T. J., Building Act (we quite agree with the decision of the magis: 
trate. Parts of the face of flues cannot possibly be rendered 
done during the progress of the work).—An Old Dip Trap (for “con: 
staut” service fresh arrangements are of course n , 
Whether the Water Company should insist on the use of one maker's 
apparatus to the prejudice of another is of course a fair questiop),— 
“The Mountebank ” (next week).—C. L., Paris (compliments),—A_ 7, 
(we are forced to decline pricing out architects’ bille. The Lustituty 
scale 1s accessible to all).—Tradesman (if the architect or owner who 
gives us particulars of a building does not think it worth while to 
mention the tradesmen employed, we must refer to them those who 
complain of the omissien of their names).—J. P.—A. T.—J. L —H. §, 
CO. T.—L.—P. & B.—P. & W.—B. & A.—B. & Son. —J. 8. B—J, D.~ 
H. R. G.—S. M.—W. M.—C, M. B.—E. P.—H. K.—T. & Co,—P, P.- 
E. W.—A. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 


All statements of facts, list of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of sigued articles, and papers readat 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR 
“ ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Bituations | Situations 

Wanted, | Vacant, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .. 2s. 6d. 4s. 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words).. Os. 6d. Os. 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct trom the Ottice, to residents 
ia any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
Payable in Advance. 

Haifpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5s, Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Trsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Coriks 
ONLY should be sent. 

6a NOTICE.—AIW communications respect 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
‘* Editor,” and not fo the “ Publisher.” 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices et the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvt.] 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is muchstronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill- 
bank.-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 





— 





HEALTH, COMFORT, ECONOMY. 





Chappuis Patent Reflectors 


SUPERSEDE GAS IN DAYTIME. 








Manvuractory: 69, FLEET STREET. 


